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For the Companion. 


RED FACE. 
In Stx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
An Unpromising Start in Life. 


Red Face’s punctuality at school for the past 
week had been the result of an effort on her part 
to win a prize of a silver dollar, which had been 
offered by the teacher to the pupil who should 
draw the best map of New England. The teacher 
had provided sheets of drawing paper, and had 


| another, took out the drawn maps, tore them to! play truant!” he exclaimed, angrily, as he took] O Moll,” said Ella, softly, “if there was only 


| shreds and threw them to the floor. When she | down the horsewhip from a hook. He held her| some more like you, to be good and kind to me, 


| came to Ed Tuell’s desk, she stopped and exam- 
| ined his drawing. 

“T don't b’lieve you’d get the prize, Ed, but I 
aint a-goin’ ter hinder you,”’ she said, gently. 
| “You hev stood up fur me. You didn’t call me 
| Red Face: you said Ella. No, I’ll help ye.” 





| eraser, and deftly straightened some of the lad’s 
| crooked lines. Her grief at the destruction of 
| her map came to her mind. Tears filled her eyes 


by the arm while he struck a succession of quick, 
| stinging blows on the girl’s shoulders and arms. 
| She stood with dry, tearless eyes through it all. 
| “T’ll su’ple ye, or I'll wear the whip out on ye!” 
declared the man, brutally. 


| I wouldn’t be so bad, perhaps!’’ and the tears, 


| . 
| long repressed, burst forth. She buried her face 


| in her arm on the window-sill, and cried as if she 


| were heart-broken. 
Softened and bettered by Moll’s kindness, and 


“Tf you kill me, I don't care!”’ retorted Ella, | by her fit of weeping, she ceased to think of re- 


flashed ominously. 
At length the man flung the horsewhip to the 
floor with an oath. ‘Now put yourself to bed, 


| She took up the drawing-pencil and the rubber | in sullen fury, but her brown eyes, black now, | venge, and thought only of going away. 


| Her preparations were simple. From an old 
| chest in one corner of the room she took her best 


| dress, a green delaine, and put it on. She next 


said that those who had paints might color their | and rolled down her cheeks; but thoughts of | yer miser’ble jade, an’ don’t ye show your ugly | took out a cotton handkerchief, with some- 
maps, but the test must be the neatness and! those who had done the deed drove the softened | red face here agin to-night!’’ and he let go the! thing tied in one corner. It was her little store of 


accuracy of the drawing. 

Ella Marsten had entered into this contest 
with enthusiasm. She felt that she could draw 
as well as any of the pupils. The ceiling and 
walls of the attic-room, which she shared with 
another pauper, were covered with red chalk 
sketches of horses, dogs, and grotesque figures 
of the paupers. She had occupied the hours 
which she took from her morning’s sleep and 
her noon recess in drawing her map. 

Lill Jenkins had one day brought some water- 
color paints to school. Ella had never seen 
anything of the kind before, and gazed on them 
with fascination and eager longing, as Lill and 
her friends colored their drawings. Lill did not 
offer her paints to the pauper girl, whom she 
seemed to begrudge even a sight of them. She 
perhaps felt in her heart that she ought to let 
her use them, but she also felt a little jealous 
of Ella’s map. 

For several days Ella’s pride would not 
permit her to ask Lill for her paints, but at 
length her desire to color her map overcame her 
pride, and she made the request quite humbly 
one forenoon. It was met by a contemptuous 
refusal. 

The next afternoon Lill Jenkins and another 
girl went strawberrying after school, and that 
she left her paints in the school-house Ella 
noted with delight. She left the school-house 
with the other scholars, but when they had 
passed out of sight, she climbed a stone wall 
and ran back across the fields. The school- 
house door was locked, and all the windows 
were fastened on the inside; but in one of the 
upper sashes, at the rear of the house, was a 
broken pane of glass. 

To this window Ella dragged a long stick of 
wood, which she braced against the house, 
climbed it, reached in through the broken pane, 
and put back the fastening. The rest was easy. 
She soon had the coveted paints, and began 
coloring her map. 

Till dusk she stayed in the lonely school- 
house and painted. When her map was com- 
pleted, she put the box of paints carefully back 
in Lill’s desk where she had found it. Lill’s 
map lay on her books, and Ella noted with 
satisfaction that her own map was the better of 
the two. 

But the girl had not seen a little mouse which 
had been tempted into the open desk by the 
cheese crumbs left from Lill’s lunch, and which 
had hidden itself behind the ink-bottle in the 
corner. She had shut the desk, and fastened the 
small trespasser in. 

In his struggles to escape, the mouse upset the 
ink-bottle, and it was his little ink-wet feet which 
spoiled Lill’s map. The teacher next day discov- 
ered the rogue’s tracks, and the hole where he had 
gnawed his way out. 

When Ella reached the poor-farm that night, 
the overseer sent her supperless to bed, and threat- 
ened that she should have a “‘tannin’” the next 
time she stayed so late at school. She would 
have received her “tannin’”’ then but for the for- 
tunate circumstance that there was company at 
the house. 

The reader knows what occurred the following 
morning in the school-yard. The destruction of 
her precious map was the greatest injury that 
Ella had ever suffered at the scholars’ hands. 

She stayed about in the woods that day, and 
matured her plan of revenge. 

When the teacher and scholars were gone, she 
stole back to the school-house, with a wicked 
light in her brown eyes. “I aint goin’ ter be 
“cused fur nothin’!’ she muttered to herself, as 
she dragged the stick of wood round to the back 
window. ‘Red Face is mean, is she? I’ll show 
‘em! Their maps shan’t be no better’n mine!”’ 

She climbed into the school-room as she had 
done on the previous night, went to one desk after 





TIM MOONS’S MONEY. 


mood away, and, with renewed energy, she re- 
sumed her work of destruction. 

When she left the school-house, fifteen drawings 
lay in shreds on the floor. ‘I’m most even with 
*em now,”’ she said to herself. 

As she went home, hard, bitter thoughts swelled 
her heart and mirrored themselves in her face. 
‘“When they see their maps, won't they be mad!”’ 
was her thought as she fell asleep that night. 

She planned to return to the school-house early 
the next morning, and to climb into one of the 
big pine-trees just behind the building, from 
which she could look in at a window and see the 
dismay of her enemies over their torn maps. She 
rose before dawn, in order to get her work done 
early, that she might reach the school-house be- 
fore the scholars arrived; but Timothy Moons 
made her turn the grindstone a long time that 
morning, and thus defeated her plan. 


the woods all day. She passed a miserable day; 
the birds and squirrels seemed to hold aloof from 
her, and she was out of spirits, and glad when 
night came. When she went back to the poor- 
house, late that afternoon, Timothy Moons, grim 
and stern, was awaiting her. The scholars had 
been to him with their complaints. 

Mr. Moons took her roughly by the arm, and 
drew her to the shed. Ella said not a word, but 
her face flushed and the birth-mark turned purple. 

“T’ll teach ye to tear the scholars’ maps and 





She did not go to school, but wandered about in | 


| girl’s arm, and gave her a push toward the door. 
| She staggered and nearly fell. 

‘You'll never strike me agin like thet, Tim 
| Moons!” the girl said, in a low tone, as she 
| passed out through the door. 

“None o’ yer sarse, or I'll give ye another 
lesson !’’ said the overseer. 

Ella Marsten walked out of the shed, and 
passed quickly upstairs to her attic-room. She 
took off her dress, and looked at the smarting, 
red ridges on her neck and arms, while her lips 
curled with hatred for the man who thus treated 
her. 

She threw herself into a chair beside the small 
window, and her eyes looked out upon the fields 
of grass billowed by the summer breeze, the 
| orchard with its rows of apple-trees, the blue 
| mountains beyond, and the fleecy white clouds 
which floated over all; but she saw none of these. 
She had resolved torun away from the poor-farm, 





treatment of her. A scheme to burn the buildings 
came into this angry, reckless girl’s mind, but 
they were not Tim Moons’s; they belonged to the 
town, and she dismissed the idea. 

While these revengeful thoughts occupied the 
girl’s mind, the door was pushed softly open, and 
Molly Snow peeped in. 

‘*Here’s some bread an’ ’lasses for ye, Ella,”’ 
she said, gently. She put two thick slices of 





bread down by the door, and withdrew. 


money. She counted it—one dime, two nickels 

and thirteen pennies—thirty-three cents. She 

made up a small bundle of clothing, put her 

Sunday ‘Shaker’’ on her head, and stole down 

the stairs. 

She went along a corridor to Molly Snow’s 
room, listened a moment, and softly opened the 
door. No one was there. She went up to 
Moll’s little table, and laid down a small pack- 
age. ‘Moll will know this means her good- 
by,’’ she whispered to herself. In the package 
were a sugar heart, on which were the words 
‘Forget me not’’ in red letters, and a card on 
which was a drawing of the colt, ‘‘Dick,’’ done 
by herself in purple ink. These were the best 
gifts she had to leave her friend. 

She went out and down a second flight of 
stairs. Half-way through the lower corridor 
she stopped at a door. Here she hesitated, 
then noiselessly lifted the latch and looked into 
the room. It was the apartment occupied by 
the overseer and his wife. There had been a 
struggle in the girl’s mind between good and 
evil, and evil had conquered. 

“Why shouldn’t I have what’s mine ?’’ she 
said to herself. ‘Moons promised me half 
what my cosset come to, an’ I shall need it fore 
I get there.”’ 

She entered the room, opened a drawer in the 
bureau and took from it a bunch of keys. 
Then she drew a small, trunk-like box from 
under the bureau, fitted a key and raised the lid 
of the box. Yes, there was the pocket-book just 
where she had heard the overseer tell his wife it 
was that morning. She opened it and saw an 
envelope with ‘Timothy Moons’’ written on it. 
She peeped into it and saw some bank-bills. 
She heard some one coming, and thrust the 
envelope into her dress, shoved the box under 
the bureau, and darted out of the door just as 
Mrs. Moons entered by another door. That lady 
thought that the slamming of the corridor door 
was caused by the wind, and neither saw nor 
suspected Red Face. 

Fearing discovery and pursuit, the girl ran 
quickly along the corridor and escaped through 
the back window to the ground. She fled to the 
orchard, scrambled over the wall and hid in its 
shelter. She trembled with excitement and fear 
as she watched the house. 

Crouched behind the wall, she waited till the 
dusk of evening had fallen and all was silent 

outside the house. Then she sped across the 
orchard to the road, along which she ran for 
nearly a mile. Once a team which came behind 
her made her heart throb violently, but she hid in 
some alder bushes till it had passed. She hurried 
on, stopping now and then to listen for sounds of 
any one who might approach. 

She dared not go through the village where she 
was known, and made a wide circuit through the 
| fields and woods. Her fear was not of the night 
| and its loneliness, but that Timothy Moons would 
| pursue and find her, and the thought of going 
| back to the poor-farm made her tremble. 

The money she had taken troubled her in spite 
of herself. ‘‘But there,’ she whispered, in excuse, 
‘she had ought to pay me. He promised me half 
the money for my cosset, so twas mine anyway. 
An’ I'd ought ter take it, ter get even for the 
lickin’s he’s gin me. An’ ’taint but a little ’t I 
took, I know.”’ 








and was planning first to pay Tim Moons for his | 


|an isolated barn which stood on the edge of a 


She was strangely nervous; the snapping of 


| the dead leaves and twigs beneath her feet seemed 


to her to be pursuing footsteps and voices. 
Stumps and low evergreens took on the form of 
| human beings in wait to seize her. It was with 


|a feeling of relief that she struck into the road 
| south of the village, though there she found no 


woods to afford her hiding-places against passing 


| teams. 


Some miles beyond the village she came upon 
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meadow. She was very tired, and resolved to go | 
into this barn and rest awhile. , Accordingly she | 
unfastened the door, entered, and lay down on a} 
pile of hay with wide-open eyes. She did not | 
mean to sleep at all, but soon her eyelids closed | 
wearily and the girl was fast asleep. 

Ella Marsten had started for Lewiston to work 
in the cotton mills. She had taken the money in | 
order to pay her way there. A young woman | 
had once given her a glowing account of mill life, 
the money the mill girls could earn, and the good 
times they had. Ella had no definite idea of | 
Lewiston except that it was somewhere to the 
south, that it was a great city, and that if she 
were once there in a mill, her troubles would be 
less and Timothy Moons could not find her. 

She had a frightful dream that the overseer was 
after her with dogs, and she was running with all 
her strength and speed to get away. But she fell 
down, and Tim Moons seized her by the arm and 
was pulling it from the socket. She started up in 
terror, to find that the morning sun was streaming 
in through the cracks in the old barn, and that 
her arm, on which she had lain heavily, was stiff 
and painful. 

She lay down on the hay again, and took out 
the envelope that bore Timothy Moons’s name. 
She looked at it and fingered it nervously for a 
minute or two. Then she sat up, and, for the first 
time, counted the money, which she hoped would 
amount to three or four dollars,—enough to supply 
her wants till she reached the mill at Lewiston. 
As she spread the bills out on the hay, her eyes 
dilated and her face paled. 

“No, no, there can’t be so much!’’ she gasped, 
tremulously. ‘Thirty-five dollars! No, no!’ 

She counted and recounted the bills. There 
was no mistake; there lay before her two ten and 
three five-dollar notes. She gazed at the bills, 
fascinated, yet terrified. She had never seen so 
much money before. 

Timothy Moons would surely hunt her up now, 
she thought. They would put her in jail asa 
thief. Oh, why did she touch that money? She 
sprang up from the hay and looked wildly about 
as if to see a way out of this trouble. Then she 
picked up the envelope, put the money back in 
it and fastened it securely in her dress. * 

She was about to leave the barn, to resume her 
way, when the sound of approaching wheels struck 
terror to her heart. She peeped out through a 
crack and discovered three strange men in a wagon 
with haying tools. 

They stopped at the barn. One man sprang 
out and approached the door. She seized her 
bundle and ‘‘Shaker’’ and jumped down into the 
‘‘bay’’ and crawled under the edge of the barn- 
floor. The men drove the horse into the barn, 
unhitched him, fed him with hay, and then took 
their scythes and went out into the meadow. 

For a long time the girl dared not move. Her 
cramped position at length became unendurable, 
and she ventured to put her head up and look 
about. She saw through a crack that the three 
men were mowing behind the barn, and crept out 
of her hiding-place. 

Two tin pails were in the back part of the 
wagon. The sight of these reminded Ella that 
she had not breakfasted, and was hungry. She 
climbed up and peeped into one of the pails, 
which contained a tempting lunch. She had not 
intended to take anything from the pail, but the 
more she looked the more desirable the food 
appeared, and at length she took out a slice of 
bread, two doughnuts and a piece of cheese. 

“I aint goin’ ter be beholden ter nobody,” she 
whispered to herself, and she took from her pocket 
the cotton handkerchief in the corner of which 
was tied her own small hoard. She put two of 
the nickels in the dinner-pail and replaced the 
cover. ‘It'll pay for what I took,’’ she said. 

She saw that the men were out of sight of the 
road. Now was her time to go. She tucked the 
lunch she had just taken into her bundle and set 
off. A quarter of a mile below a stretch of wood 
lay along the road; if she could only reach that 
unobserved she could feel easy and eat her break- 
fast. 

As she walked on she did not glance back, for 
she feared that if the men saw her look at them 
they might stop and question her. Ella reached 
the wood without accident. She found a place of 
concealment which commanded a good view of 
the road and, seating herself on a log, began to 
eat her doughnuts and cheese. 

She had not been there five minutes when she 
heard the sound of a wagon which was being 
driven rapidly along the road ; it suddenly stopped, 
and men’s voices arose. She sprang to her feet 
and peered through the bushes. The worst had 
come, for one of the men in that wagon was 
Timothy Moons, and she could not doubt that 
they were after her. They had stopped to hail 
the hay-makers and to make inquiries. 

One glimpse was enough. The girl dropped her 
bundle and lunch, turned and fled through the 
woods. Over fallen trees, underbrush and rocks 
she ran on with but one purpose, to get away from 
Timothy Moons. 

Soon voices sounded behind her in the woods. 
A strange voice shouted out something about a 
bundle, and she knew they had found the one she 
had just left. “Oh, why did I leave it there?" 
she gasped, for she knew that they must be close 
upon her tracks. 

Fear quickened the girl's feet and she almost 
flew over the rough ground. She tore through 
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raspberry bushes, dashed through a brook, leaped 
from tussock to tussock across a swamp. On, on 
she ran, now out of breath and almost exhausted. 
As she leaped over a mossy log her foot slipped 
and she fell. 

Too wearied to rise, hot and breathless, she 
crawled in among some rank, thick-growing 
‘‘cumbrella”’ ferns, a few vards distant, and lay 
panting and listening, while she trembled in every 
limb. 

A few minutes after she heard some one 
approach. She peeped out from her shelter and 
saw Timothy Moons, who was standing on the 
very log upon which she had slipped. 

Cuar.otre F. HAMMOND. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
A CUP OF WATER 


Tis a little thing 

To give acup of water; yetitsdraught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 

More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

—T. N. Talfourd. 
—__ —~+@r-— —_—_—— 


For the Companion. 


A DOUBLE PLAY. 


The “Stars” of Grapeville were as good a set of 
base-ball players for their age as could be found 
anywhere. Now I want to say here and now that 
those who do not like base-ball had better not read 
this little story, for it is going to be a base-ball story 
all the way through. No love, no murder, no excit- 
ing adventure; nothing but base-ball, pure and 
simple. 

The greatest drawback the Stars had was the lack 
of opportunity for practice. Davy, centre-field, 
| worked in the shoe factory; Jim, second-base, was a 
printer; and only one or two were ‘‘gentlemen of 
leisure,’”’ and those not the best players. Every Sat- 
urday afternoon, that they could get for half-holidays, 
was taken up with their match-games; therefore, 
practice. which, as every ball-player knows, is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep players up to their highest 
excellence, had to be done principally after working 
hours. 

They used to gather at the grounds at six o’clock 
every pleasant summer evening, and play until they 
could no longer see the ball. Not very good practice, 
you say; but it was a good deal better than none at 
all, and “sticking to it’? did its work—for an hour 
every day at anything always tells before long, and 
even twilight practice, if you can get enough of it, 
makes good players. 

One serious drawback to their evening practice 
was that the fingers put out of joint and similar 
little accidents, which happen often enough in base- 
ball by daylight, came still oftener after it began to 
grow dark. 

But ball-players must take their chances of such 
things, and the Stars were enthusiastic enough not 
to mind their hurts much. Little injuries, of course, 
were common among the Stars, but once they had a 
more serious and quite uncommon accident, which I 
| must tell you about. 

One night they were “throwing around,” and 
Davy, who was on the home plate, tried to throw 
down to second. He was a good thrower, and the 
boys were much surprised to see the ball go aimlessly 
into the air, and fall near the pitcher’s “‘box.’”” At 
first they were disposed to make fun of his throwing, 
but when they saw that as soon as the ball had left 
his hand he had thrown himself down upon the 
grass, they knew that something was wrong, and all 
hands ran up to see what it could be. 

They helped him up, and took him down to the 
doctor’s. The old gentleman slowly put on his 
spectacles, gravely and carefully twisted the arm 
this way and that, straightened it out and doubled 
it up, felt of the elbow first with one hand, then 
with the other, and then with both; said ‘“’m!” 
and “Ah!” several times, and at last announced, 
solemnly, ‘A fracture of the olecranon, apparently 
due to a powerful contraction of the triceps. Very 
unusual case. Quite so. Quite so!” 
| The boys hadn’t the least idea what he meant by 

that, but when he proceeded to put on a splint and 
| bandages, they concluded that the arm was broken, 
| and asked the doctor if it was. He said it was, and 
to their further questions, which came fast enough 
| now, answered that it would be four weeks before 
| Davy could use his arm, and at least six before he 
| could attempt to throw a ball again. 
| This was a hard blow, for Davy was one of the 
mainstays of the nine, and there were some impor 

tant games to come off in the next six weeks. Of 
| course they were sorry for him, too, but I really be- 
| lieve they all, himself included, thought more of the 
fact that his injury prevented him from playing ball, 
than of the pain and discomfort it brought him. 
Probably the thing that hurt Davy more than any- 
thing else connected with his accident was that it 
would prevent his playing in the great game with 
the Milltowners on the 8th of August. The Milltown 
| nine were accounted a rather better club than the 
| Stars, and had won every game that had been played 
| between the two clubs both this season and the last. 
| To begin with, Milltown was almost a city, and 
there were more players to choose a nine from than 
in Grapeville; their members were older and larger 
on an average than the Stars, and the factories 
there, in which most of their boys worked, shut 
down in the heat of the summer, and sometimes in 
the spring and autumn, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, so that the Milltown boys had plenty of time 
for practice. And they certainly did play a strong, 
scientific game. 

Nevertheless, our boys had no thought of giving 
up in advance. They meant to win, if hard work 
would bring success, and they knew they could play 
a good game, and “make it interesting” for the 
Milltown boys, anyway. 

There was another member of the Stars who, like 
Davy, had « special interest in the approaching 
match, though for far different and more pleasant 
reasons. This boy was known in the neighborhood 
and out of it, as he will be to us, as “Josh.” Joshua 
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This boy Josh, for we can call him that as well as 
by his real name, had been, when the Stars first 
organized, the pitcher of the club. Other and much 
better pitchers, however, had since arisen, and Josh 
had been forced to content himself with the com- 
paratively obscure and unimportant position in right 
field. 

Of course this was a little hard on a sensitive 
young fellow, to have to fill the place in the club 
which was considered, in general, to belong to the 
most inferior player, and Josh was sensitive, and a 
little bit proud, too, perhaps. But grumbling, of 
course, wouldn’t do any good, and Josh set at work 
to do the best he could. 

In the last game with the Milltown boys, he had 
done so well, indeed, that he had been promoted to 
third base. The coming game was to be his first 
match in this new and much more responsible posi- 
tion, and naturally he was extremely anxious to do 
well, and to show that he was fit to hold the place he 
had earned. 

If he should play well, he would crown himself 
with glory; if he should do badly, he would, instead, 
be in the deepest disgrace, and nothing the boys 
could say about him—and he knew that they would, 
in case of his failure, probably express their opin- 
ions pretty freely—could be worse than he would 
deserve. 

All the Stars were, of course, determined to do 
their best, but Josh had made a firm resolution to 
do particularly well, and hoped to surprise the boys 
by playing better than any of the rest of them, and 
better than they supposed him capable of doing. 
How well he succeeded in carrying out his resolu- 
tion we shall see. 

Oh, how hot it was on the morning of that event- 
ful day! August days in Grapeville are apt to be 
hot, but this was hotter than the hottest one on 
record. All the better for base-ball, though. Ball- 
players, like trotting horses, do their best on hot 
days. 

And what do boys care for the sun? Who ever 
heard of a ball-player being sun-struck? 

The boys sat around in the shade all the forenoon, 
and talked over the forthcoming struggle as ear- 
nestly as if the welfare of the ship of State depended 
upon its outcome. At dinner-time they went home 
to put on their uniforms and to eat. Appetite, of 
course, they had none, but they knew that empty 
stomachs could not hold out through such a game as 
this would be. 

But when the Milltown boys got off the train, the 
Stars, who were at the station to meet them, lost 
most of the confidence with which they had inspired 
one another during the forenoon. 

Somehow, those shoulders looked broader, the 
white flannel knickerbockers and the red-stockinged 
calves below seemed bigger than they had ever done 
before. These Milltown boys were, indeed, as mus- 
cular, wiry and active a set of young fellows as you 
could have picked out anywhere. 

Milltown won the toss, and went into the field; 
this disheartened the Stars still more, for they had 
the ball-players’ superstition that to be the first side 
to the bat is a sign of bad luck. 

Two of the Stars struck out; one got to first, but 
the fourth man popped up an easy fly to short-stop, 
and their first inning was gone. No runs had been 
scored, and the prospect of ever getting any cer- 
tainly looked rather dark. They took their places 
in the field with sober but earnest and determined 
faces. 

Soon, however, they brightened up somewhat, for 
“Reddy,” their little red-haired short-stop, a prime 
favorite with all the base-ball fraternity, picked up 
a hot grounder, and threw to first in his usual artistic 
style; Jim caught a high-fly on second; John, the 
catcher, got a foul tip right off the bat, and the 
Milltown boys were also “retired with a goose-egg.” 

After that it was nip and tuck. This was before 
the days of curve-pitching, and there was batting 
enough on both sides to make it lively work all 
around. Nowadays, it seems to me,—though I only 
occasionally have a chance to see the modern game, 
and may be getting old-fogyish for all I know, be 
sides,—that pitching has become so scientific that 
really it wouldn’t make any great difference if the 
pitcher and catcher, with the batsman, played all by 
themselves, and as if the basemen and fielders might 
often be dispensed with entirely. 

By dint of hard work the Milltown boys succeeded, 
in their second inning, in scoring the first run. But 
“Faddy,”’ the captain and first baseman of the Stars, 
soon tied it, and so it went, first one then the other 
side ahead. There were a good many fine plays and, 
of course, some poor playing on both sides. 

But we must hurry on with our story. Josh had 
his first opportunity to distinguish himself in the 
sixth inning. One of the Milltown boys was called 
“Progues,”’ but what that name meant, if it meant 
anything, how he came to getit, or whether, indeed, 
I have even spelled it correctly, I don’t know. I 
have even forgotten his real name, and that I sup- 
pose I must have known well enough then. 

Progues was not the brightest of boys, though a 
good and ambitious player. He was on third, and 
was playing off pretty far, as he watched his chance 
to slip in home, when “Burkey,” the Star pitcher, 
threw the ball to Josh, to scare Progues into staying 
closer to his base. Josh got the ball too late to touch 
him before he got back to the bag; instead of return- 
ing the ball to Burkey in the usual way, he only 
made the motion to throw. Burkey caught the 
idea and turned half around in his box just as he 
would have done if he had actually received the 
ball. 

Progues naturally supposed that the ball had gone, 
and stepped off the bag ready to start again for the 
home-plate. Then Josh, in whose left hand the ball 
had been all the time quietly nestling, held it against 
his arm. 

Progues was the last one, either player or specta- 
tor, to understand what had been done, and Josh 
will never forget the look which came over that poor 
fellow’s face. Even after the umpire had said, “Out 
on third!’ he could not see into it, and stood there 
studying until his captain called him in. 

Probably the stratagem was finally made clear to 
him, as it had been to every one else all along, for 
when Josh tried it on him again later it signally 
failed to work. That little trick seldom does work 











was not his name, but was a nickname. 


more than once in the same nine, and I venture to 
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say that none of the Milltown boys were ever put 
out in that way again. 

In the eighth inning, with the score standing eight 
to seven in favor of Milltown, the Stars took the 
lead by making two runs. ‘“Snide,’””—short for 
“Schneider,” his real nickname,—who was not a 
very good batsman, but was an extraordinary run- 
ner,—he could doa hundred yards in eleven seconds,— 
sent a little one slowly wabbling down to the Mill- 
town pitcher. That player didn’t lose any time and 
there wasn’t a slow bone in his body, but actually 
before he could pick up the ball Snide had made his 
base. He could do it almost every time, and how 
strangers did use to open their eyes to see him run 
to first! 

Then he stole second, and Faddy’s two-bagger 
brought him easily in. 

Faddy made the other run. He reached third on 
a passed ball, and ran in on Josh’s “sacrifice hit” to 
right field. Josh didn’t mean it for a sacrifice, but 
it served the same purpose. 

The Milltown boys also made a run, for poor Josh, 
in spite of all he could do, allowed an ugly, jumping 
ground ball to “‘go through him” and a man to run 
in. This was Josh’s first error in the field, and it 
nearly broke his heart. However, it proved not so 
serious after all, for the Milltowns couldn’t get any 
more and the ninth inning opened with the score 
even, “nine and nine.” 

What a fever heat the Stars were in now while 
they waited for the Milltown boys to get their places 
in the field! 

Davy could hardly contain himself, and was in 
imminent danger of shaking himself entirely loose 
from the doctor’s splint, as he ran from one comrade 
to the other, cheering them on to “go in and win.” 
Certainly, if wishing it could have won that game 
Davy’s efforts alone would have secured the victory. 
The Milltown boys and their friends were consider- 
ably exercised, too. 

Tom Allen, a young man of a sporting turn, whose 
father was rich, offered to bet ten dollars to five that 
Milltown would win. The Stars had none of that 
itch for betting that afflicts some people. Even if 
they had had the money amongst them, they would 
not have bet. But they knew that Allen, though a 
Grapevillian, strongly favored the Milltown nine, 
and they didn’t allow his opinion of their chances 
to discourage them. 

They were too wise to let their excitement get the 
upper hand of them. Reddy, the smallest and 
youngest of them all, had about the coolest head, if 
it was red. He was the first to bat, and made a beau- 
tiful hit over short-stop’s head. This was an encour- 
aging beginning, and two runs were quickly scored 
before the third man was out. 

Now came the tug! Milltown had the last inning 
yet to play and if they could only be kept from 
making two runs the game was ours. No excitement 
now, no fluttering hearts, no talk. This meant 
business, and every man must do his utmost. 

The first of the Milltown boys went to first on 
“three balls,’’—I believe the rules allow the pitcher 
four nowadays, but it was three then,—for Burkey 
was getting tired. But the next one batted a foul 
fly, pretty well up in the air and pretty well over 
toward left-field fence. 

Josh had a hard run for it, but he got it, and was 
well cheered by all the friends of the Stars. Those 
foul flies were Josh’s particular pets, and he seldom 
missed one when he could run fast enough to reach 
it. 

Three or four minutes’ waiting, and then came a 
high fly, ‘way up to the sky,” but this time over 
toward second, almost to short-stop. It was as 
much Reddy’s ball as Josh’s, but Faddy called, 
“Take ’er, Josh!” so he got under it and waited for 
it. How long that ball did seem to stay in the air! 
You know time is really measured to us by what we 
do and feel, not by what the clock says; and by this 
reckoning the interval between the time that the 
ball left the bat and its coming down was a good 
deal longer to Josh than all the rest of the game. 

He heard Tom Allen call out, “Bet a dollar he 
muffs it!” and some of the Milltown boys shouted 
to their man on first, “Run! Run! He can’t hold it!” 
‘Run, you fool, run! He'll drop it, see if he don’t!” 
But Josh knew very well that all this was intended 
principally to confuse him and make him drop it 
from nervousness. 

Out of the corner of his eye, which he kept steadily 
on the ball, he could see the runner, who, undecided, 
dodged back and forth between the bases. But 
above it all he could hear Hooky’s shrill voice 
screeching, “Go back! Go ba-a-a-a-ck!” He knew 
that Hooky, at least, expected that he would catch 
the ball, and thought he was smart enough, too, to 
throw to first in time to catch their man off the base. 
This was encouragement indeed, for Hooky was the 
best of the Milltown players and an excellent 
“coach” as well, and it helped Josh to brace himself 
together wonderfully. 

But what if he should “fumble” it? He felt 
pretty confident that he would catch it, for he knew 
he was “‘good on flies,’”’ but he knew too that he was 
naturally slow and awkward, and that his throwing 
was weak. 

And what if he should make an “overthrow?” 
Worse yet—the thought almost upset him, for if he 
should throw so that Faddy couldn’t stop the ball, it 
would go way over back of him into the vineyard on 
the edge of the field, and the Milltowners would 
probably get in one, perhaps both, of their men 
before the Stars could get it into the home-plate 
again. 

But at last the ball did come down, and when it 
came it settled itself into my hands as easily and 
securely as if we had been only “batting up;” then 
a moment to get it well in the right hand,—no 
thought of nervousness now,—and to get in good 
position, and I made the best throw of my life to 
first. 

Faddy said afterward that it came like a cannon- 
ball right to his breast. The umpire shouted, “Out!” 
and then again, among the whoops and cheers of all 
the crowd, “Runner out!” and the game was won. 

We had beaten Milltown, eleven to nine! 

Well, I see I have let it out. Yes, your humble 
story-teller of to-day was the “Josh” of the Star 
Base-Ball Club. That was a good many years ago, 
and I have since scored some moderate successes in 





life,—some in my profession, some in politics, and 
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some, very little ones, in literature, but I can hon- | 


estly say that I have never been so proud of any- 
thing I have done as I was that day when I “put the 


ball field. HENRY HALSTED. 


+or — 
OUR INFLUENCE. 


This learned I from the shadow of a tree, 
That to and fro did sway upon a wall— 
Our shadow selves, our influence, may fall 
Where we can never be. 
—Anna E, Hamilton, 


~ —4@>— = 


For the Companion. 


HUNTING HIPPOPOTAMI ON THE 
BO-TLET-LE. 


As I sat one night on the driver’s seat of our bul- 
lock-wagon in camp in Africa, a native, named 
Makata, called to me, “Bass! bass!” 

“What is it?”’ I called back to him. 

It had been a terribly hot day, and thirst had 
made the span of oxen hard to control. The summer 
drought had been much protracted, and the water- 
courses were dry. Fortunately, we were within a 
day’s journey of the Bo-tlet-le River, which runs 
into Lake Ngami. After the fierce heat of the day, I 
was enjoying a quiet smoke and doing a little star- 
gazing across the wild, trackless veldt, studded with 
mimosa thorn scrub and rank grass. 

“Well, what is it?” I repeated, as Makata ap- 
proached and squatted on the tongue of the wagon. 

“Well, bass, what would you say to a hippopota- 
mus-hunt? We are within a day’s run of my tribe 
to the eastward. Will you come? They will treat 
you like a chief, and the hunting is in full season. 
We can rejoin the wagon at Ngami.” 

Makata was a full-blooded Makoba, who had come 
down to the colony with a hunting-party, and was 
working his way back with us, who were traders. 
He was a thorough hunter, like all his nation, and 
so, after a few minutes’ consideration, I decided, 
and said, “Call me an hour before sunrise. I will 
go.” 

I soon made the necessary arrangements with my 
partners, and before dawn the next morning the 
hunter, myself and a young Basuto were on our way 
to the Makoba villag 

The Makoba natives are accustomed from infancy 
to navigate their frail canoes and heavy rush rafts 
on this most capricious river, the Bo-tlet-le, which 
at one time is like an inland pool, and at another is 
a roaring torrent. Hence they are excellent boat- 
men. 

Their canoes are small affairs, about sixteen feet 
in length and eighteen inches wide. Great skill is 
required to manage such a boat when it is weighted 
with antelope, or is towing a dead hippopotamus. 
When, by chance, a canoe gets full of water, the 
native steps to the extreme end, which tips the other 
end up, and causes the water to flow into the lower 
énd. He then kicks the water out with one foot, 
his instep and toes serving as a scoop. 

The hunting of the hippopotamus is the main 
pursuit of this tribe, many of whom decorate their 
houses with the skull of a hippopotamus slain by 
the owner himself. We found the village in a tur. 
moil over a great hunt that was to take place on the 
following day. I was surprised at the methods 
employed to capture these great brutes, and at first 
could hardly believe that such means could produce 
any effective results. 

The night before the hunt the villagers were busily 
employed in making harpoons. For these weapons 
a stout pole of hard and heavy wood, about twelve 
feet long and three inches in thickness, serves as 
shaft. At one enda hole is bored, and into this hole 
is slipped the iron head, which is a barbed, spear- 
shaped piece of iron about a foot long. This head 
is attached strongly to the shaft by a wrapping of 
small strands loosely arranged. 

If a single stout rope were to be used as a lashing, 
the hippopotamus would sever it with his teeth, 
which, notwithstanding their peculiar formation, 
ure very sharp. The animal, as soon as he feels the 
wound, snaps at these cords, which become entangled 
among the long, curved teeth; and even if some are 
severed, the remainder hold. To the other end of 
the shaft is attached a strong rope of palmleaf. 

Each boat’s crew of three carries three harpoons, 
and a larger number of ordinary spears. The canoes 
are not launched in the beginning of the hunt, but 
are carried on a rude raft made of reeds. A quantity 
of tall reeds are thrown in a heap upon the water; 
upon them more reeds are thrown crosswise, and the 
building up of cross-layers is continued until the 
requisite thickness is attained. The bundles of reeds 
are not lashed together in any way, but are merely 
thrown upon the water, and allowed to tangle 
themselves into a mass. As the lower reeds in time 
become soaked with water, and sink, fresh material 
is added above. 






Although the rafts look insecure, they are really 
quite safe. If the hunting-ground is a long distance 
from the village, a mast and sail are used to assist 
their progress. 
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nose could be seen. These parts were of a bright | 
scarlet, quite unlike the dull, leaden hue which these 


| parts assume in captivity. } 
side out,” and of that “double play” on the base- | 





On the morning after my arrival, groups of natives , 


on the river bank were busily engaged in cutting 
rushes, which they made into rafts on which they 
placed the canoes. Makata and his brother were to 
accompany me, and I found that, in consideration of 
my being a stranger, the largest canoe had been 
awarded to my party, and, for my safety and com- 
fort, the raft was more heavily built than the 
others. 


At last we pushed our raft off from the shore, and 


allowed the huge mass to float down with the stream. | 


We lay flat upon it, perfectly hidden by the fringe 
or small hedge that was built all around the canoes. 
I had not omitted to take my double eight-bore 
Express rifle. 

At last we reached the bathing-place of the hippo- 
potamus herd, and I could hear the sound of their 
blowing in every direction. 
some to lie still within easy shot of the game, for it 
is the practice of the natives not to give chase to 
any particular animal, but to wait until one of them 
comes close to the raft. 

Peering through the rushes, side by side with 
Makata, I could see the huge head of a hippopota- 


mus as it swam near us. Only the eyes, ears and 


I found it rather tire- | 


As we neared the swimming animal, Makata rose | 
on one knee. When he gripped his harpoon, he | 
trembled with excitement. I had been told to re- | 
main perfectly still, and to do only what my native | 
companion told me to do. Seguini, the brother, | 
noiselessly coiled the harpoon rope so that it would | 
run out easily. | 

The most perfect quiet was observed, as even a 
splash or a strange, sudden shadow would scare the | 
herd, and put it to flight, and our chance would be | 
lost for that day. 

When at last the brute was so near that I could 
almost have touched him, Makata, with one move- 
ment, rose to his full height and hurled the har- 
poon; as he did so, he made a hissing sound, as if he | 
were grooming a horse. With a dull thud the heavy 
spear sank into the neck of the brute, and quivered 
with the force that had driven it home. | 

Stung by the strange and unexpected pain, the | 
animal gave a convulsive spring, shook from the 
rude socket the head of the harpoon, which still re- 
mained attached to the shaft by its many stranded 
rope, and dashed down stream at full speed. Seguini | 
paid out the line rapidly, while Makata and I sprang | 
into the canoe, and continued to pay it out as he | 
followed us. But as he took his seat, he held the 
line taut, and the hippopotamus drew the canoe | 
from off the raft of rushes, and towed it along as if 
it were a cork. 

It was like whaling on a small scale. Now and 
again, as our speed became too great, or the hippo- 
potamus made a sudden turn to left or right, the 
rope was paid out or hauled in. Our object was to | 





}and turning round, began to tread water, and to 
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in a flash the boat was overturned, and we were 
floundering in the water. 

“Dive, bass, dive!’”’ said a voice, and I obeyed as 
well as I was able. 

When I came up, I found Makata by my side ready 
to help me if necessary. Seguini was near tlie shore, 
carrying the rope’s end in his teeth, and the hippo- 
potamus was engaged in rending the frail canoe. 
Had I not dived the beast might have wreaked his 
vengeance on me instead of on the boat. But he 
does not follow his enemies beneath the surface, 
and the natives, in case of an upset, dive and hang 
on to roots and grass to keep themselves under, until 
he begins to break up the boat. 

It was not easy to swim with the heavy rifle on my 
back. I felt it gradually drag me down, and, in my 
struggle to get it clear, I unfortunately attracted the 
brute’s attention. 

“Swim, bass!” shouted Makata, and he also called 
to his brother to make haste to get on shore. 

There was no chance to escape by speed, but I 
swam steadily along, and had not gone a score of 
yards before Makata slipped back behind me and, 
taking the spear from his mouth, prepared to meet 
the enraged giant in his native element. 

I must own that I had been badly scared since the 
upset, but as soon as I saw the plucky black drop 
behind to cover my retreat, I lost my nervousness, 





watch the strange fight. 

The great beast swam rapidly on with his head 
level with the water until he was within ten feet of 
the black. Then he opened his terrible mouth and | 
made straight for him. Carefully timing his move. | 
ments, Makata suddenly sank below the surface, | 
and in another second a terrific plunge and an angry 











TOWED BY A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


tire the monster out sufficiently to be able to steer | 
or drive it into shallow water. 

Our party of three squatted in a frail craft, which 
apparently was not large enough to carry a boy. | 
Seguini sat in the bow, his whole attention directed | 
to the rope, and between his knees rested a heavy- | 
bladed, keen-edged knife; I sat amidships, with my 
rifle across my knees, and the water washed my | 
finger tips as I gripped the gunwale. In the stern 
stood Makata, with the paddle in his hand and a 
harpoon at his feet. His face was ablaze with 
excitement, and he looked like an avenging demon. 

A noise up-stream attracted our attention, and we 
saw another hippopotamus with a canoe towing | 
behind it. 

“Take care!” shouted our steersman, “you will 
run foul of us. Steady, Seguini, steady! wait until 
I give the word—now, then—cut!” 

As he spoke, the infuriated brute made straight at 
us open-mouthed. Seguini severed the rope attached 
to our animal at one cut, and with a deft turn of his 
paddle, Makata shot the light canoe sixty feet from | 
the threatening beast. Our course was still in the 
direction of our wounded animal, above whose back | 
floated and swung the harpoon shaft held by the fine 
strands to the iron head buried in his neck. | 

Clumsy as the hippopotami appear, they swim | 
with astounding rapidity, and it was only after a} 
long chase that our light boat caught up with it. At | 
Makata’s direction I passed the harpoon to Seguini, | 
who stood up in the bow with one foot slightly | 
raised and the spear poised above his head. 

“Sling your rifle on your back, bass,” said he, “his | 
strength is failing, and when he feels the iron he | 
may dash at the canoe.” | 

As I secured my rifle, we ran alongside the hippo- | 
potamus, and Seguini deftly placed the harpoon | 
almost side by side with the other one. The brute | 
turned round and came at the boat. Makata seized | 
a spear, and thrust it deep into its throat; then | 





| and took a stand on the tree. 


| my bullet must have injured the spinal cord. I 


| rope. 


| the rope!”’ he shouted. 











roar from the hippopot- | 
amus showed that the | 
black’s spear had been driven 
home. As soon as Makata’s | 
head reappeared, the brute 
made for him again, and to | 
my horror I saw that the 
black’s spear was broken off | 
ut the head. | 
My feet touched something | 
in the water, and the next | 
moment I was standing on 
the submerged trunk of a tree 
that was slowly drifting down 
with the current. Twice I 
slipped from its slimy sur- | 
face, wad twice I regained my 
footing. Then my foot rested 
upon the fork of a bough 
which gave me a footing. 
I saw Makata, as he dived to and fro, pursued by | 
the now frantic animal, but the brave black’s strength | 
vas giving out. Seguini had gained the shore, | 
passed the rope round a tree and was hauling in the 
slack for dear life, but it was evident that he would 
not get a purchase in time to be of much use. 
It was then, as if by a flash of memory, that I felt | 
the rifle in my hands. I knew my waterproof car- | 
tridges would explode, and I held the rifle up by the | 
muzzle to let the water run out. Then, as the hip- 
popotamus turned his head toward me, I fired. 
He was two hundred feet away; the bullet struck | 
at the base of the brute’s skull, and diverted its | 
attention from Makata, who feebly swam to my side 











The hippopotamus, apparently confused, swam 
round and round, snorting with fury, and I knew} 


would have given him another shot, but the car- 
tridge had fallen out of the chamber, and my belt 
was either on the raft or had dropped in the water. 
Seguini had by this time got a purchase on the 
“Come to shore! Come to shore before he feels 
Makata was now somewhat recovered, and we 
swam to the shore, and began to haul in the rope. 
As soon as the animal felt the strain of the rope 
he rushed for the shoals. The two blacks, armed | 
with the spears Seguini had saved, attacked him on | 
both sides at once, while I drew the rope tighter and 
tighter. It was a curious sight to see the two hunt- 
ers manceuvre in the endeavor to strike the spear 
into the animal’s eye, which is the only part vulner- 
able to the light spears. As the hippopotamus 
rushed to one side and the other to meet its assail- 
ants, I hauled in the slack, until at last, in one of his | 
rushes, he fell forward, dead, in the shallow water. 
We towed him into still shallower water, and then | 
beached him. While Seguini ran up to the village | 





| state of affairs in his district. 
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to get another canoe, Makata cut off the head for a 
trophy to adorn his brother’s hut, took off the skin, 


}and cut out certain choice portions of the body to 


be eaten. When the boat arrived we transported 
these to the village. Only three other hunters had 
been successful; the hippopotamus that had caused 
us to cut our line had killed two men before he had 
himself succumbed. 

Next morning we left the village for the wagon. 
Makata decided to go with me up country, and hunt 
with me. The pair of veldt-schoen which he made for 
me out of the hide of the hippopotamus we had 
killed were the best pair of shoes I ever had while 
in that country. Wir. P. Ponb. 
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THE PLOUGH-BOY. 


O farmer boy, with all the joy 
Fond nature gives thee now, 
Canst thou not see, a King is he 
Who faithfully wields the plough? 


—M. J, Adams, 
— +r 


For the Companion. 


A DAY AT A SIGNAL STATION. 


It is a popular mistake that life in the United 
States Signal Service corps is a very easy, if not a 
lazy, affair. As a matter of fact, the members of 
the signal service corps have to perform a multitude 
of duties, and in some cases the performance of 
duty is attended with real hardship. 

There are more than one hundred signal stations 
in the United States. Of these the largest are those 
at New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Kansas City. These are first-class stations, and 
the force at each consists of six men or more, whose 
work is so allotted that at least one of them is on 
duty at all times. 

The interior of even a first-class signal station is 
not particularly attractive; afew desks, two or three 
huge barometers and thermometers, some automatic 
registering instruments, a telegraph key-board, and 
a hand press and printing outfit constitute the con- 
spicuous furniture. There is nothing in the place 
that is not necessary tothe prosecution of the work. 

The instruments are small, but they are most 
important and exceedingly ingenious. One of them, 
for instance, which works in conjunction with a 
whirligig on the roof, registers the velocity of tle 
wind the whole day long, and another registers the 
temperature. These instruments are very delicate 
in construction and accurate in performance. Elec- 
tricity and clock-work play no small part in their 
operation. 

The men in the signal service come nearest to 
being Jacks-at-all-trades of any men in the govern- 
ment employ. They must be telegraph-operators in 
order to send and receive messages over the wires; 
they must be able to set type and use a press; they 
must understand meteorology; they must be good 
mathematicians; they must be good book-keepers. 

The signal station in a great seacoast city is at the 
top of a high building. The officer in charge comes 
to the place a little before eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and usually remains until after eight in the 
evening. Every moment of his day is occupied by 
routine duty, the performance of which requires 
careful training. 

The first work of the day is to take the morning 
observation. This is done at the same instant of 
time at all the signal stations in the country. The 
chief objects of this observation are to note the 
condition of the barometer, the temperature, the 
dew point, the relative humidity of the atmosphere, 
the direction and velocity of the wind, and the state 
of the weather. 

This observation having been taken and verified, 


| the chief signal officer reports to Washington by 


telegraph, and records in his owh book the exact 
This work occupies 
perhaps thirty minutes, and within an hour after 
the time set for the morning observation,—eight 
o’clock,—the chief station at Washington has re- 
ceived reports from all the stations in the service, 
and a summary of these reports has been sent out to 
all points. 

Upon receiving from Washington the summary of 
the reports of the entire service, our signal officer 
prepares his weather map. His blank form is a map 
of the United States, about two feet long and four- 
teen inches wide, which shows all the signal stations 
and all the principal cities of the country. 

He does his work with pen and ink, and copies of 
it are then made upon an apparatus called the cyclo- 


| style. The maps show a great number of dotted and 


solid lines, which indicate the register of the barom- 
eter reduced to sea level at different points, and the 
temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. A press gives 
the finishing touches to the map. On this press is a 
large metal bedplate perforated with from seventy 
to one hundred square holes, each of which repre 


| sents the geographical position of a prominent 


signal station. 

Directed by his instructions from the chief signal 
officer, the operator places in each of these holes 
what is called a symbol type. A fine circle means 
clear; a circle with a heavy line across it means fair; 
and there are various other marks, each of which 


| indicates a particular condition of weather. 


Through each of these circular symbols is an arrow 
which indicates the direction of the wind. The bed- 
plate of the press having been properly prepared, 
the map sheets are placed upon it as they come from 
the cyclostyle, and then the maps are ready to be 
delivered to the public. They show just what the 
weather was all over the United States at eight 
o’clock in the morning, so that one can judge from 
them, if he knows something of the laws of storms, 
what the weather is likely to be at any point for the 
next four and twenty hours. These maps are posted 
in public places and are also sent to a large number 
of subscribers. 

In accordance with instructions based upon the 
eight-o’clock-in-the-morning observation, signals are 
displayed upon the flagstaff of the station, which 
indicate what the weather is to be. 

The second regular observation of the day is made 
at eight o’clock in the evening, when reports are 
telegraphed all over the country, maps are prepared, 
and the whole routine of the morning is repeated. 
Each man has his allotted duty. One, perhaps, 
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consults the barometer and thermometer; another 
consults the anemometer, which indicates the 
direction and pressure of the wind; another con- 
sults the instrument which determines the humid- 
ity of the atmosphere and the amount of rainfall ; 


= 


__THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


of the in tte of storms, or arises from the occa- 
sional failure or obscurity of the signal service 
reports. These reports are not based upon ‘‘guess- | 
work,"’ but upon a series of careful observations ; 
and when the reports or indications are unsatis- 


fere, except as a peace-maker, in tribal contests, 
even to defend the weak and oppressed. Accord- 
ingly, in a country where continual war between 
| neighboring villages is almost a normal condition, 
and slave-hunting raids are well-nigh certain, a 


another officiates at the telegraph instrument, | factory, it is because no definite results can, in the! missionary is liable to see his life’s labor swept 


while still another prepares the map as the types 
are being set up and the press is made ready. 
The chief officer supervises the work and pre- 
pares an official report of every observation. 
There is a great deal of clerical work in the 
office, because a complete record is made of 
every transaction. The officer in command is 
called upon for daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly 
























SIGNAL SERVICE STATION. 


and half-yearly reports, besides which he has to | present state of the science, be deduced from the 


make two annual reports, one for the fiscal year 
and the other for the calendar year. 

There is scarcely a quiet minute in the twenty- 
four hours at the signal stations of Boston or 
New York. The office is bombarded with ques- 
tions and invaded by questioners. The labor of 
answering them is wholly gratuitous, but it has 
developed into one of the leading duties of the 
signal men at important stations. 

Early in the morning the bell of the office tele- 
phone begins to tinkle. Mr. Brown, the fruit 


dealer of Blank Street, has a carload of perishable | 
goods consigned to Chicago. He wants to know | 


what the indications are regarding temperature 
along the route for the next two or three days, 
and the answer goes back to him, ‘‘There’s a hot 
wave coming.’’ And so Mr. Brown decides not to 
run the risk of shipment just yet. Or it may be 


winter and he is warned of snow blockades on | 


railways in another State, and he resolves to hold 
his fruit until the lines are opened. 

Tinkle! tinkle! ‘Hello, hello! Is this the 
signal station ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Scripture, Superintendent of the Gospel 
Street Sunday School, wants to know what the 
probabilities are for to-day, and if it will be safe 
to send the children to the picnic at Pine Tree 
Grove.’ 

Whirr! whirr! ‘Is that you, signal? Will the 
rain hold up, so that the races will come off at 
Beacon Park to-day ?”’ 

Mr. Chance, broker, sends a messenger to ask 
what the indications are in the wheat-growing 


region. Probably he has a speculation in view. | 


Yachtsmen send up to know if the wind is likely 
to favor the regatta. The agent of a coasting 





steamship company wants to know if it will be| 


safe for his vessel to put to sea to-night. 
the questions and answers come and go. 

Presently the officer in charge picks up a bundle 
of papers and two or three record books, and 
marches off to a court-room, where he is required 
to give expert testimony. 
sued Black for damages, and the case will turn 
on the question of fact whether there was or was 
not ice on Black’s sidewalk on that day. The 
officer in command of the local signal station is 


And so 


In this case, White has | 


summoned by Black, and by his records proves | 


that the temperature on the day was not low 
enough for the formation of ice. 


Robinson’s horse ran away, smashed the car- | 


riage and sprained Robinson’s ankle. Robinson 
says that the horse was frightened by smoke 
blowing across the street from a fire of leaves and 
other débris on Jones’s lawn. 
testifies that at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
16th of May the wind was west,—not east, as 
Robinson claims,—so that the smoke must have 
blown in the direction of Jones’s house, and not 
across the street. 

On the whole, the signalmen are hard workers, 
and they render a thousand services to the public. 
The world is conscious of an increasing faith in 
“Old Probabilities,’’ although not a few of one’s 
acquaintance scout at the indications published 
daily by the signal service, and cry, ‘‘Pshaw! We 
can tell what the weather will be as well as Old 
Prob; it is mostly guess-work !” 

But scepticism of this sort is born of ignorance 


The signal officer | 


| frontiers, nor shall arms and ammunition be sold | 


observations. ARTHUR WARREN. 
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MADE FOR JOY. 
Our life is all too brief, 
The world too wide, too wonderful for grief, 
Too crowded with the loveliness of bird and bud and leaf, 
—Selected. 
— —+or — 
CIVILIZING AFRICA. 


A singularly interesting experiment is about to 
be made in Africa. Some British capitalists have 
applied for a charter to take possession, for trad- 
ing purposes, of a large tract lying in the central 
basin of the Zambesi River. It is the vast region 
in which Doctor Livingstone made his most | 
important discoveries, and where, worn out with 
toil and privation, he died. It has appropriately 
been suggested to call the country Livingstonia. 

The object of the projectors of this company is | 
not simply to make money nor to acquire terri- 


tory. They aim also to civilize the negro, to | 
defend him from the ravages of the slave-hunter | our government to visit the other American coun- | icked, but thei 
Saanpen and obtain the views of their governments | 


and the greed of the liquor-seller, the two worst 
enemies of the African race. In other words, 
they propose to codperate heartily with the mis- 
sionaries already laboring in, or about to go to, 
this region. 

Now it is no new thing for a commercial com- 
pany .to undertake to develop the resources of a 


. *. eee . . | 
barbarous or semi-civilized country ; nor is it an 


experiment for a society to attempt to elevate a 
savage people by teaching them the truths of 
Christianity. But these two great agents for the 


spread of modern civilization, the trader and the | 


missionary, have hitherto always worked inde- 
pendently, often as antagonists, never, we might 
almost say, in concert. 

The first and most successful of the great mer- 
cantile companies, the East India Company, for a 
long time prohibited Christian missionaries from 
laboring in its dominions. The directors feared 


that it would be impossible for them to govern the | 


myriad inhabitants of the peninsula, if these big- 
oted Hindus and Mohammedans should even 


suspect their rulers of a wish to Christianize India. | 


Though they were at length forced, by public 
opinion in England, to withdraw their prohibition, 


they never encouraged the missionary work, and | 


even now the Indian Government preserves strict 
neutrality where religious questions arise. 

In Africa, however, the majority of the traders 
have always been either openly or secretly hostile | 
to the missionaries. Even if they are indifferent, 
their traffic in liquor and arms makes the mission- 


ary’s work well-nigh hopeless, for the negro uses | i 


the one for his own destruction, the other to en- 
slave his brethren. 


The new company proposes absolutely to pro- | 
hibit the sale of these articles in their dominions. | 


No alcoholic drink shall be permitted to cross its 


to the natives. 


away in a night. 

A well-managed commercial company, with 
sufficiency of means at its disposal, will not suffer 
from this danger. Its prosperity and existence, 
therefore, depends on the facilities which it enjoys 
for trade, and these again are dependent primarily 
on peace.. Tribal wars must be prevented, by 
force if necessary, and defence against the attack 
of foreign enemies must be provided. 

It is no part of the missionary’s work to train 
his negro convert to fight even the Arab slave- 
hunter, but one of the first duties of the company 
will be to raise and drill a native home-guard. 
That is, it is the company’s interest to seek the 
material prosperity of the people with whom it 
trades. But if there is in addition a hearty coép- 
eration with the missionary in his higher aim, the 
mental and spiritual elevation of the negro, it is 
difficult to over-estimate the influence which the 
two together will exert in Livingstonia. 

It is not unlikely that the two great companies, 
the Royal Niger, which operates on the river of 


that name, and the British East African, which | 


has acquired a large territory on the east coast 
will adopt the same policy. In that case we shall 
have every reason to look for an immense advance 
of civilization and Christianity in Africa. 


ee 
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MYSTERY. 


He is aspirit old and wise 

But with sad lips and sadder eyes. 
Made voiceless by divine decree, 

From century to century 

He guards those secrets men have sought 
With eager hearts and sleepless thought. 
On his dumb lips, in his deep eyes, 

The burden of long silence lies, 

For while he keeps through ages dim 
The knowledge God has placed in him, 
He yearns to tell true-hearted men 
Those sacred things beyond their ken. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
— ~+~>- 


THE TWO AMERICAS. 


On the Ist of October next the representatives 
of the majority of the independent powers of the 
New World will meet in the city of Washington, 
to take part in an international conference to | 
which they have been invited by the government 
of the United States. 

There are nineteen independent countries on 
the American Continent and adjacent islands, 
all but one of which, the Empire of Brazil, are 
republics. Of these powers, the following have 
accepted the invitation of our government to take | 
part in this conference: Argentine Republic, | 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
| Menecns, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Salvador | 
| and Uruguay. 
| wish to be represented are: Colombia, Ecuador, 
| Hayti, Paraguay, San Domingo and Venezuela. 
| The first step was taken toward the conference | 
in 1884, when a commission of three was sent by 





as to the establishment of common trade relations. 

| The report of this commission was so favorable 
| that Congress adopted a resolve authorizing our 
government to invite the other American powers 
| to an international conference. 

The date of the provisional opening of the con- 

ference was at first fixed for October 1, 1887, but 
the meeting of the body was deferred, in order to 
| obtain a more complete concurrence, until October 
|of the present year. 
The objects of the meeting are of the most 
| interesting sort, and their mere informal announce- 
|ment has aroused a certain amount of concern 
among the European powers which trade largely 
| with the South American countries, and which 
| foresee a possible development of American trade, 
| as the result of the deliberations, to the exclusion 
| of their own. 

These objects, in brief, are as fcllows: Agree- 
| ment upon a common means of resistance to the 
encroachment of European powers; the forma- 
| tion of a customs league, or common tariff; the 
establishment of frequent steamship lines; the 
| adoption of a common system of weights and 
measures, and of a common currency; the adop- 
| tion of an international means for the protection 
|of persons, property and trade marks; and the 
| establishment of a system of arbitration to settle 
| all conflicts between American powers. 

While it may be doubtful if the American nations 
can agree at this time upon all the points outlined 


in the programme, there is no reason why an 
j amicable agreement should not be reached upon 
| certain of them, and especially upon those which | 
| relate to arbitration, to common protection against | 
| foreign encroachment, and to international in- 
surance of personal and property rights. 

The establishment of more intimate trade rela- | 
tions may, too, be greatly forwarded, although it | 


Those which have indicated no | 
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future peace of the continent, and a noble example 
set to the natives of the Old World, if the Ameri- 
can powers were solemnly to agree to refer all 
their future disputes to arbitration. 

There has been an attempt on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of European countries, who fear a loss 
of their trade with South and Central America, to 
stir up jealousy of the United States among the 
Spanish-American powers by pointing out our 
greatly preponderating size and strength over all 
the other American countries. With sixty million 
people, the United States should, the Spanish- 
Americans are told, have greatly the advantage 
of countries which for the most part have less 
than three million inhabitants. 

The United States, however, has gained an 
excellent reputation among the Central and South 
American States for fairness and justice toward 
sister republics; and as the proposed agreement 
does not contemplate the acquirement of any 
political advantage by this country, or of any 
commercial advantage which is not mutual, there 
seems to be no reason why other American powers 
should distrust the intentions of the United States. 


—_— +or —— 
CLEARING THE AIR. 


bi | was a guest last August,” said a lady, “at a 
small summer boarding-house on the Maine coast. 
| When I took my place at the table for the first time, 





» | I soon discovered that my fellow-boarders belonged 


to a class richer in money than in mind or manners. 

“They were gay, well-meaning people, who had 
flitted from one hotel to another, from mountain to 
springs, and from springs to beach, in search of 
amusement, and were now tired and blasé. They 
chattered gossip for a while; then discussed the fash- 
ions until one of the young men, from sheer vacuity 
of ideas, apparently, told a story with a covert, 
immodest meaning. The men smiled significantly; 
the women tried to look unconscious; the young 
girls blushed painfully. 

“An old man continued the same line of thought 
in a still broader anecdote. 

“There was a significant silence. I dared not look 
up lest I should meet the eyes of my neighbors. All 
that was indelicate in thought had been stirred up 
from the depths. What could I do? I longed for 
the decision and firmness to protest, to utter a sharp 
rebuke; but I was a woman, poor, and of no social 
position. 

“At that moment a little, plain, simply dressed 
| woman entered the room, took her seat at the table, 
| and glanced quickly around at the circle of embar- 
| rassed faces. I saw that she understood the situation, 
| and that it was not a new one. She was greeted 
| warmly by the whole party, and began to talk with 

a certain gay cordiality of manner which had in it a 
| rare charm. 

“She had discovered some old coins in the village 
store, and had heard of others farther up the coun- 
try. Who would go coin-hunting? Then followed 
an eager discussion of rare dollars, or pennies, or 
shillings, until the talk of even the old joker became 
| not only decent, but interesting. 
| “At every meal this little woman, with her low, 
vivacious voice and ready wit, shunted the conversa- 
| tion on to new tracks of thought. One day it was a 
rare plant that she brought in; the next, some legend 
| told her by the fishermen; sometimes it was a stir- 
— incident of local history; again a question of 

politics or of religion. 

«These people,’ she said to me, when I came to 
| know her, ‘mean well. They have no wish to be 
ir minds are like stagnant pools. 
They grow impure and foul simply from inaction. 
| All they need is some wholesome subject of thought 
to keep them clean.’ 

“IT have always remembered the lesson she taught 
me.” 

There is scarcely a day, even in the life of a school- 
boy or girl, when this lesson is not useful. Conver- 

sation is always too ready to become malicious or 
vulgar, especially among idle people. It is rarely 
expedient or wise openly to rebuke our companions, 
even if we are free from their faults. Censure usually 
rouses opposition and ill-nature. 

But when our own minds or those of others be- 
come turbid and foul, let us deal with them as with 
a chamber full of darkness and impure odors—open 
a window. The brain is cleansed by new and vig- 
orous thoughts, just as the air of a closed room is 
cleansed by the sunlight and motion. 
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FIERCE AND FICKLE. 


When John Snowden was a boy he always had a 
hobby. One winter it was coins, and he daily tor- 
mented every shopkeeper in the village for odd 
specimens; in the spring it was pigeons; he sold all 
his coins, begged and borrowed money from all of 
the family to buy fan-tails and rare breeds for his 
dove-cotes. 

Then he suddenly took a fancy to collect auto- 
|graphs. The pigeons were neglected, and either 
| died or were stolen. John was busy in mailing 
| piteous appeals to every man or woman of distine- 
| tion in Europe or America to write their names on 
blank cards for him. 

He was succeeding very well when the pursuit lost 
all interest for him. He had bought a printing- 
press. Now he besieged all his friends for orders,— 
*“Bill-heads, ls adele and cards, executed with neatness 
and despatch.” Before he had executed the orders, 
| however, the delight of type-setting palled upon 
| him, and he gave it up. 

When John grew to be a man he was a violent 
Abolitionist for a few years. Then he lost all inter- 
} est in the slaves and became an ardent Vegetarian, 
who tormented all his friends and acquaintances by 





A commercial company operating on these |may not be practicable to unite in a customs | appealing to them to give up meat and live with him 


principles will certainly be a far more powerful 


civilizing agent than the most efficiently manned | 
missionary society in a country like Africa. The | 
preacher of the Gospel is, above all things, a | 


man of peace. He may defend himself if attacked, 


| but it is doubtful if he can rightly do more. 


It was Doctor Livingstone’s rule never to inter- 


league at once. 

The present time is certainly favorable for | 
|arrangements looking toward the securing of | 
peace in the New World. All the powers are at 
peace with one another, and all save Hayti, and 
| perhaps Venezuela, are without domestic disturb- 
}ances. A great gain would be secured for the | 


| on fruits and vegetables. 


| This hobby lasted but a 


year, when he took up the cause of woman suffrage, 
and quarrelled with every one who did not agree 
| with him. Since that he has been, by turns, a leader 
| among the Spiritualists and the Theosophists, and is 
now—for the moment—a vehement Ritualist. 

He is a good, sincere, well-meaning man, anxious 
| to find the truth and to draw all men with him to 
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paralyzed by them. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





findit. But he draws them with such vehemence 
that his friends avoid him in terror. 

A rational man does not object to be pulled by a 
steam-engine, provided he is pulled in one direction 
and that the right one. But he will not consent to 
be jerked hither and thither as by the vagaries of a 
restless wind. 

John Snowden’s temperament and habit of thought 
are very common in the world. The life and useful- 
ness of many a strong, conscientious man have been 


If any of our boy-readers find that they are already 
inclined to mount a hobby and ride it rough-shod 
over other people, let them take warning. It will 
not be possible, perhaps, for them to curb or cool 
their zeal. Let them indulge it, remembering, 
however, that their brothers and classmates have a 
right to hobbies of their own, and should not be 
forced to mount behind theirs. 

When their zeal begins to flag, too, let them spur 
it and force it to continue in the same path. The 
man who is ardent in the pursuit of one object is 
successful. The man who is zealous in the pursuit 
of a dozen soon ranks as a feather-headed fool among 
other men. 

4O@r 
CONCORD MEN. 


Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson’s book on the Con- 
cord life of his father, Ralph Waldo Emerson, says 
that Emerson never could read far in the books of 
his illustrious fellow-townsman, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. This is somewhat remarkable, perhaps, 
since Emerson showed no lack of appreciation of 
men or works of genius. 

Though these two great men lived for a long time 
in the same country town, they saw very little of 
each other. Hawthorne, who was very shy, only 
once visited Emerson’s house. Mr. Edward Waldo 
Emerson’s volume tells the story of this visit: 

“To cover his shyness, he took up a stereoscope on 
the centre-table and began to look at the pictures. 
After looking at them for a time, he asked where 
these views were taken. 

“We told him they were pictures of the Concord 
Court and town-houses, the Common and the Mill- 
dam, on hearing which he expressed some surprise 
and interest, but evidently was as unfamiliar with 
the centre of the village where he had lived for 
years as a deer or a wood-thrush would be. He 
walked through it often on his way to the cars, 
but was too shy or too rapt to know what was 
there.” 

Thoreau, another famous resident of Concord, 
was not so unconscious of what the town contained. 
Though he pitied the people who ‘‘never saw Bate- 
man’s Pond, or Nine-acre Corner, or Becky Stow’s 
Swamp,” he also had a spot in his heart for the town 
itself. Though he said that “the man who shoots | 
the buffalo lives better than the man who boards at 
the Graham House,” he nevertheless knew his way 
to the Graham House. 

It was not, however, that he ever went there for 
convivial purposes. He was quite too abstemious, 
as well as too little fond of society, for that. Emer- 
son said of him: 

‘‘He was bred to no profession; he never married; 
he lived alone; he never went to church; he never 
voted; he refused to pay a tax to the State; he ate 
no flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the use of 
tobacco; and, though a naturalist, he used neither 
trap nor gun.”’ 

Several of the famous men who have lived at 
Concord have possessed the eccentricity of genius. 
Their example, however, should not inspire others 
to imitate their eccentricities. Genius may often be 
accompanied by such irregularities of conduct, but 
we can convince no one of our possession of genius 
by the exhibition of eccentricity. Strong common. 
sense will serve much better to help us in the estima- 
tion of others. 








TO CONSTRUCT A COMPASS. 


A very good compass may be easily constructed as 
follows: 

Get from a druggist a common pasteboard pill-box 
of about one and three-quarters inches in diameter. 
Cut in the lid a round hole 
an inch in diameter. Cover 
the hole on the inside with 
a piece of thin window. 
glass, which can be held in 
place by bits of sealing-wax 
at the corners. 

Break off about three- 
eighths of an inch from 
the point of a sewing- 
needle, and affix it, point upward, by means of seal- 
ing-wax, to the centre of the bottom of the box. 
This is to be the pivot upon which the magnetic 
needle is to swing. 

For a needle, use the permanent magnet made of 
a darning-needle in a previous experiment. To ad- 
just this to the pivot, saw out a piece of ivory or 
bone,—the handle of an old tooth-brush is good 
material,—a quarter of an inch square by a tenth of 
an inch thick. In the centre of the square side bore 
a hole, by means of a knife-blade or the handle-end 
of a file, nearly through the piece. 

The inner extremity of the hole must be smooth, 
with no small crevices or sharp edges. To the oppo- 
site surface attach, by sealing wax, the needle, and, 
after placing it upon the pivot, put the cover on the 
box. If the hole in the ivory be well made, one end 
of the needle will point to the north. 

Place the compass near any large mass of iron, as, 
for example, the kitchen stove, and see where it will 
point then. 





+e 
VIGOROUS ENGLISH. 


For dry, and yet unpretending humor, few men 
could compare with Sir William Maule, an English 
judge, who had the rare power of uttering unex- 
pectedly good things in a commonplace manner, 
which never seemed to challenge applause. 

He had no patience with witnesses who would 
persist in uttering their testimony in a low tone of 
voice, and was often forced to remind them that 
their expenses were allowed in consideration of sat- 


COMPANION. | 








strance, he remarked : ‘‘ Witness, if you do not speak 
louder, I shall have to teach you the difference be- 
tween aloud and disallowed.” 

A witness who had given his evidence in such a 
manner as to convince every one in court of his per- 
jury, said, at last, on being cautioned by the judge: 
‘‘My lord, you may believe me or not, but I have not 
stated a word that is false, for I have been wedded 
to truth from my infancy.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Maule, “but the question is, 
how long you have been a widower.” 

He once described the condition of mental neu- 
trality necessarily occupicd by a judge, in saying to 
a man who had made a surprising statement : 

“Well, sir, you seem to be a respectable man, and 
so I am bound to believe you, but I can only say that 
if I had seen what you describe with my own eyes, 
I should hesitate to believe it. The truth is that, by 
the time a man has had six months’ experience as a 
judge, he is ready to put faith in everything and in 
nothing.” 

————~+o>—__—_—— 
UNEXPECTED. 


There is a certain public library where a zealous 
little man does all in his power to uphold the rules 
of the institution, and, at the same time, make 
things uncomfortable for the evil-doer who regards 
them lightly. This library displays its newest books 
in a glass case, which allows their backs to be viewed 
from the reading-room, but which can only be opened 
from an enclosure sacred to the officials. Readers 
may, however, penetrate this inner recess by asking 
permission, though a sign near the case warns them 
not to attempt it without leave. 


One day a distinguished guest of the city was ex- 
pected to visit its public buildings, and had ‘intimated 
an especial desire to inspect its library. The little 
man in charge was fluttered at the prospect; he was 
proud of the library , and the distinguished guest was 
one of his heroes. 

Quite early that morning an unpretending indi. 
vidual entered the reading-room, looked about him, 
and then, by chance, noticed several new books in 
the glass case. He read their titles, and finally, led 
by some unreasoning impulse, wandered into the 
sacred recess, and laid his hand upon one of the 
volumes. 

Instantly the little man was upon him, nervous in 
expectancy of his hero, and very cross. 

“T should like to call your attention to that sign!” 
cried he, thrusting it into the stranger’s face. “Did 
you ask permission to come in here?” 

“No,” was the hesitating reply; but the custodian 
did not allow time for a possible apology. 

“Then put up the book and go out!” cried he. 
“And next time when you are in a public building, 
read the signs.”’ 

The stranger meekly obeyed, but just as he turned 
away, a deputation of the city fathers walked up 
the stairs. 

“Ah, here you are!” said one. ‘We have had the | 
museum downstairs unlocked, and when you are | 
quite ready, we will visit that.” | 

The too zealous custodian understood at the first | 
word; this was the distinguished guest, and this the | 
reception he had given him. The great man smiled | 
quietly, said ““Good-morning!” an 





walked away. | lew 


a 
FAULTY ARITHMETIC. 


A trader who tries to overreach his Indian cus- 
tomers finds himself stamped with an expressive 
nickname, which he is unable to efface. Mrs. Kinzie 
tells, in her ‘Early Days in the Northwest,” of a 
trader named Rolette, who was called “‘Ah-kay-zaup- 
ee-tah,”’ or “five more,”’ because, let the Indians offer 
what number of skins they might in bartering for 
an article, he always said, “five more.” 


The Indians, however, on the arrival of the 
annuity-money, would try to get the better of the 
agent. As acertain sum of money was apportioned 
to each man, woman, and child, the father of a fam. 
ily tried to make the number in his lodge as large as 
possible. 

A dialogue like the following would occur between 
the agent and an Indian, as the red man handed to 
the agent a little bundle ‘of sticks to register. 

“How many have you in your lodge?” 

“Fifteen,” answers the Indian, carefully counting 
nis bundle of sticks. 

“How many men?” 

“Two.” 

The agent lays aside two sticks. 

“How many women?” 

“Three.” 

Three more sticks are laid aside. 

“How A ad children?” 

“Eight 

Eight sticks are added to the heap. 

“What is the meaning of these two sticks that 
remain?” asks the agent, sternly. The culprit, 
whose arithmetic had not served him to eg A out his 
trick, would disappear amid the jeers of his com- 
panions, who shouted at him because he had been 
found out. 


—_ 


— —<+or-—____—_ 
SMALLNESS OF THE WORLD. 


There are experiences in the lives of most of us 
that bring the conviction that the world is but a 
small place after all. An incident related by the 
author of “Coral Lands” is to this very point: 


Our schooner was making the best of a very light 
wind through a channel dividing two large-sized 
atolls, which shall be nameless in this book, when a 
row-boat came alongside, steered by a youngish- 
looking white man, of course as brown as a berry, 
and clad in shirt and trousers only. 

Telling the boys to keep alongside, he came up our 
side, and, after purchasing some tobacco and other 
odds and "ends, for he was a local trader, I asked him 
to accept the hospitality of our cabin over some sar- 
dines and biscuit. 

He suddenly turned round on me, and asked if I 
had seen the So-and-so’s lately, mentioning the 
names of old school-fellows of mine, and most inti- 
mate friends. He had recognized his old classmate, 
but I failed at first sight to see in the bronzed, 
stockingless waif of the Pacific, trading in a most 
remote cluster of atolls, the same fellow who, fifteen 
years before, used to help me considerably over the 
correct rendering of some puzzling Greek authors. 


— —~+@>— as 
NEITHER WRITTEN NOR PRINTED. 


The curiosity of the book world, a volume in 
France owned by the family of the Prince de Ligne, 
is thus described by the Bookworm : 


It is entitled “The Passion of Christ,” and is 
neither written nor printed. Every letter of the 
text is cut out of a leaf, and, being interleaved with 
blue paper, is as easily read as the best print. 

The labor and patience bestowed upon its composi- 
tion must have been excessive, especially when the 
pre — and minuteness of the letters are consid. 
erec 

The general execution in every respect is indeed 
admirable, and the vellum is of the most delicate 





isfactory service in court. On one occasion, when 
4 man obstinately continued to mumble, after remon- 


and costly kind. Rudol wd II. of Germany offered 
for it eleven thousand ducats, which was probably 


What the watch is to time the STANDARD THER- 


MOMETER is to temperature. (Ade. 


—~~— — 

**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adr. 

Dr. Swett’s is the original Root Beer. Refresh- 
ing, beneficial. Do not be deceived by spurious imita- 
tions but send your order as usual to the New Eng. 
Botanic Depot, 145 Washington St., Boston, Mass. [Adr. 

Epa EATEN 

No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. [Adv 





THE GARRISON HOME AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


for the Feeble in Mind. Cranbury, New Jersey, midway 
betw. N. Y. and Phila. Address, Kev. C. F. Gar rison, Supt. 





Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of Busi- | 


ness Training. Book- -keeping, Penman- 

ship, Com’l jaw, Business Forms, &c., 

thoroughly taught by mail. Circulars 
free. Write to Clark's College, Erie, Pa. 


’ Providence, R.1 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL For both sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Our certificate 
admits to College. Address Augustine Jones, LL.B. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


SIE, N.Y. 54th Year. Seana, 

Pana ft ny the Government Academies, and 
Business, Military Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
TESLEYAN ACADEMY. One of the half- 
dozen best Classical and Academic Schools in New 
England. a payment of $61 in advance will cover 
ordinary tuition, oe os room and heating for 
the eal = begi 
G. EELE, 














in, g. 28. Send for catalogue to 
Pr > had nmr ass. 


COLGATE ACADEMY '?%,"'2; 


thoroustly for 
College or business. Location healthful. Discipline for 
character as much as scholarship. Worthy students aided 
if nec 7, ata ns Sept. 12. r catalogue, address 


For 
GREENE, Principal, Hamilton, N 


STEELE'S SCHOOL rote 


ADIE: Ss 














Fan co a Weduesda wv. § oot eee 
Addre GEORGE W. STE 7 LE. 


HOUGHTON SEMIN ARY for Young 


Advantages unsurpassed; attractive to high Paine 
raduates } Laboratory work in Sciences; French and 
xerman Conversation; Music and Art. 29th year. Tl- 

lustrated catalogue. Address, A. G. Benedict, Clinton,N.Y. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


ACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Pre smear for Males: eee, for Ladies. got 
teaching for packward + ponte. Year opens Sept. Vith, 
Catalogues of ANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 


HILLSBORO COLLEG va Lc = of 


Music. Full Collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocu- 

Pte Military Drill. Boardin Lp partment for Ladies. 

ome for a limited num of Cadets. Address, 
J.H. MCKENZIE, A. M. President, Hillsboro, O. 


tor Business, Drawing and 
P MA H | P Ornamental! work thoroughly 
a *. Eastman Cc ae 
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Sent FREE 


A full size 
BOTTLE 


HOYT'S 
GERMAN 
COLOGNE. 


Take from the 
neck of three RUBI- 
FOAM bottles the 
small Trade-mark 
Labels, as_ repre- 
sented by the en- 
graving below. 
Enclose the labels 
in an envelope with 
address in full to 
us, mentioning that 
you read our offer 
in “The Compan- 
ion,” and we will 
send in return a full size bottle of the most 
fragrant and lasting of all perfumes, 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 








By steaming the neck of the bottle for a few 
seconds the label can be easily removed. 
Act promptly, as this offer will positively close Oct. 1, ’89. 

This ts a most liberal offer, therefore only one bottle 
of Cologne will be sent to each applicant. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Manufacturers and Guarantees of 
HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, AND RUBIFOAM 
FOR THE TEETH. 


FARCO’S 








ewes » Poughkeepsie 
end ten cents for LW and five olenes 
e CARRINGTON GAINES. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing- paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
eneen Linen, 
oston Bond, 
WR ITE? or panes Hill Linen 


If he does not keep them send 
Postage is 16 cts. per “4 





= three two-cent stamps for our 

complete samples of paper 

EB preventin over 250 vari- 

= = - > we sell by = Ib. 
EL WARD 





WRITE WITH 


ZINC 
TADELLAS SENS 


More durable than pure steel, and smoother than gold. 
Demind them of your eypnena Send 10 cents for sam- 


AND STATIONERY "CO. ‘St. Paul, Minnesota. 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., New York. (Name this paper.) 


The Only Practical Low-Priced 


TYPEWRITER 


$10.00 and $15.00. 
FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 

Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


that we can teach you Shorthand as well at eae) 
as if you were in our School in Brooklyn? 

Prospectus of our new work, “Sy stometic Short- 
hand,” by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 
United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


es REMSEN cd BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











| equal to sixty thousand dollars at this day, 





24 Barclay Street, corne 


Express often cheaper. lee to: ‘aM FY: anklin Street, ane. | 


ples of 12 styles. $125 per ST. PAUI. BOOK | 


“Box Tip” Shes for Boys : Cirls. 
PRICES. ©’ is Bs “iss: 
FARGO’S $2.50 


Calf Shoe for Gentlemen, 


} in Congress, Button and Lace. 


FARCO’S $2.50 











Trade Mark.—Copyrighted. 


GOAT AND KID BUTTON. TACKLESS AND FLEXIBLE. 
Made in Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes. 

name is on the bottom of every shoe. [7 Ask 
your dealer for Fargo’s Shoes. If he does not keep 
them send to us and we will furnish you a pair on re- 
ceipt of price. A seven-inch Button Hook or a small 
Pocket Mirror mailed to any address on receipt of 2-cent 
stamp to pay the postage. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Name THE vourns COMPANION a" time you watte, 
y 





LOVERS OF VIOLETS SHOULD USE 
LUNDBORGS PERFUME, 


pine Violet: 


IT HAS THE DELICATE FRAGRANCE OF THE FLOWER. 


FoR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFI N, Proprietors ard Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY 


r Church Street, New York. 
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JULY. 

Th. 25. Territory of Wyoming organized, 1868. 
Fr. 26. Louisburg surrendered, 1758. 

Sa. 27. Volcanic Eruption in Japan, 1888. 

Su. 28. Robespierre guillotined, 1794. 

Mo. 29. Spanish Armada finally dispersed, 1588. 
Tu. 30. William Penn died, 1718. 

We. 31. Columbus discovered Trinidad, 1498. 





For the Companion. 
HIS GRATITUDE. 


Darkness had touched his eyes, the seal of silence 
Was on his lips, and on their sister sense, 
The waves of sound, full-freighted, beat with 
Pathetic impotence. 
With other stricken ones on whom the burden 
Of blindness lay, he lived; through speech and sound 
They reached their unseen world; by narrowest limit 
His life was bound, 
But skill and kindness clasping hands with science, 
Within his barren life had made a rift. 
And the barred senses to his slender fingers 
Had brought their gift. 
Though dwelling in a realm so strange and ps neem 
He had learned something, through their simple art, 
Of the great world in whose wide joy and beauty 
le had no part. 


Standing amidst them on one happy morning, 
For prageens hands the glad embassador, 
, 


I cried, “Dear God, what have these hapless children 
To give thanks for?” 
“Ask them,” the teacher said; so in that language 
That blind eyes read I asked, and so they wrote: 
One thanked God for his friends, his health, another 
‘or a new cap and coat. 
This one was grateful for his teacher’s patience, 
And others, sitting in their ceaseless night, 


Gave thanks for speech and for the joy of hearing, 
And song’s delight. 
Then he, the deepest stricken, laid his answer 
Within my palm in sad humility; 
“1,” so it read, “thank God ’tis not with others, 
s it is with me.” 
Rebuked I bowed my head before the grandeur 
Of that so sadly-smitten shut-in soul. 
Ashamed, I said, ‘Was e’er such sweetness born of 


Such dearth and dole?” 
1 wondered much if any from his bounty 
Had ever brought or ever yet would bring 
Unto God’s altar, such a strangely precious 
Thank-offering. 
I wondered if from any life all freedom, 
breath of gratitude had ever risen, 
So sweet, so pure, as that in silence lifted 
‘rom such a prison. 
“Into what life,” I cried, “through all its portals, 
Did Christ’s own teachings e’er more closely press? 
Out of what richest life e’er come diviner 
Unselfishness ?” 
CARLOTTA PERRY. 
— 
For the Companion. 


USES OF SORROW. 


“There are certain advantages,”’ writes a great 
German musician, ‘‘in choirs composed entirely of 
boys; but many liymns and anthems, expressive 
of the highest worship, they cannot sing properly, 
because they have never suffered enough to under- 
stand them.”’ 

‘*We learn in suffering what we teach in song,”’ 
the poet says. It would be truer to say that we 
learn in suffering what we teach in our lives. 

“There are many hard riddles,’’ says Bleyn, 
“given us to guess in life, but the hardest one of 
all is pain.” 

‘*Why should I have to stay at home and groan 
with the toothache,’’ asks the school-boy, ‘when 
the other boys can go and play? 1 am no more 
wicked than they are.” 

It does not occur to him that the reason is that 
he may learn not to groan. 

‘*‘What shall I do unto thee, O thou preserver 
of men?’ cried Job, out of the depth of his 
agony, thousands of years ago. ‘Why hast 
thou set me as a mark against thee, so that I am 
a burden to myself ?”’ 

Yet if Job had lived prosperously, with his 
children and his flocks and herds, he would have 
been no more to us now than any other lump of 
clay on the plains of Chaldea; but out of his 
suffering came a noble lesson, which throughout 
all ages has lifted mankind nearer to God. 

When the great violin-makers of the Middle 
Ages wished to form a perfect instrument, they 
caused the tree to be felled at a particular period 
of its growth. The wood was then planed and 
cut into small pieces. These were exposed to the 
heat of the sun and to the winter’s storms; were 
bent, rubbed, polished, and finally fastened to- 
gether with incomparable skill. 

If the wood could have found a tongue, doubt- 
less it would have begged to grow in the forest, to 
rustle its branches and bear its fruit as its com- 


panions were left to do, becoming at last a part of 


the sodden earth. But it was this harsh treat- 
ment that made out of its common boards the 
Stradivari violin, whose music still charms the 
world. 

So, by countless touches of pain and loss, God 
fits us to bear our part in the great harmony with 
which true and earnest souls shall ultimately fill 
the world. 

The Companion suggests this truth to its read- 
ers, not alone as a maxim of divine philosophy, 
which explains Death and the supreme crises of 
life, but as an every-day fact that will fit into all 
their little worries and ailments. The farmer's 
daughter finds it hard to milk and churn and 
wash dishes, day after day, while other girls dress 


| gaily and live in idleness. But out of the coarse 


_ THE YOUTH 


= = 





stalk of this rough labor may flower the fine, 
| sweet patience which will make her life beautiful 
| both to men and to God. 
| The farmer’s boy, set to work at a trade, thinks 
| his lot almost unbearable; his ‘‘boss’’ is stern, 
perhaps, and the work exhausting. But these 
very trials may teach him accuracy, obedience, 
and a habit of manly endurance. 

No matter how commonplace or small the trial, 

God is behind it. 


“Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 
ie knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers!” 





yw 
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STUDYING GEOGRAPHY IN EARNEST. 


Every one knows that the life of a traveller in 
savage countries is often one of great hardship and 
peril. The frequent difficulty of getting food, the 
hostility of the people to strangers, the rivers, moun- 
tains and deserts to be crossed,—with these all 
readers may be presumed to be in some sort familiar. 
But in addition to such necessary incidents of every 
traveller’s experience, the accurate description of the 
route taken through an unknown country requires 
an amount of hard and incessant labor, of which | 
few have any conception. An account just pub- | 
lished in Germany of Dr. Wilhelm Junker’s explora. | 
tions in Central Africa shows this very clearly. | 








This man, a Russian by birth, spent the years | 
1880—85 in endeavoring to trace the course of the 
River Welle, which lies between the head waters of 
the Nile and the Congo, with a view to determin- 
ing the position of the watershed between the two 
rivers. 

When actually on the march he wore a coat, 

designed by himself, having numerous large and 
small pockets especially arranged for the handy use 
of his watch, compass, aneroid, thermometer and 
note-books. From one of its buttons hung three 
encils; one red for marking his route, another blue 
or noting the rivers and streams, the third black 
for recording the times of starting and halting, 
together with all the more notable incidents of the 
day’s march. 

tn a little note-book, ruled for the purpose, the 
exact time of starting was put down, and thereafter, 
at the end of every five minutes, the direction in | 
which he was going was determined by a glance at 
the compass and carefully noted, while occasionally 
the readings of the aneroid and thermometer were | 
taken. | 

A brook crosses the >. With the blue pencil it 
is instantly designated, as well as the direction of 
its current and its estimated breadth and depth. | 
Every change in the character of the country is 
entered,—as from wooded to grass lands, or from 
desert to fertile soil. The prominent objects seen on 
the way, with their apparent height and distance, 
are all ‘indicated. So also are the names of places, 
streams, tribes, hills and any local information which 
may have been obtained. 

The time and duration of every halt is carefully 
| kept, as it is necessary to know the actual marching 
| time in order to calculate the distance gone. Doctor 
| Junker’s uniform rate was a little over three miles 

an hour. 

When the night camp is reached, the first duty of 
| the traveller, after supper, is to copy all the notes 
made during the day into a large book; one page 
generally, though sometimes two, being used to 
record a day’s march. If the night is clear, the 
| traveller’s work will end with an observation for 
| determining the position of his camp. This done, 
he feels that he has earned his right to rest. 

In this manner Doctor Junker travelled on foot 
four thousand miles through a country, a large part 
of which had never before been visited by a white 
man. 





——_——_~+or- 
TWO WAYS OF LIFE. 


The death of John Bright and the excellent health 
of Mr. Gladstone serve to point many a moral for 
those wise persons who believe in asking Providence 
to “bless the means,” while they find for themselves 
the means to be blessed. Mr. Gladstone was dowered 
at birth with a fine constitution, but he has neglected 
no measures for preserving its vitality, while the 
other great statesman was noted for his carelessness 
in this respect. 

Mr. Bright, for a long term of years, consulted no 
regular medical adviser, though he sometimes re- 


ferred to some unknown person whom, it was said, 
he visited, and in whom he reposed the greatest con- 


fidence. About ten —_— ago, however, he surprised 
Sir Andrew Clark by appearing in his consulting 
room. 


“How does this happen?” asked the physician, 
who knew his peculiarities in regard to medical 
advice. 

“Oh, it’s Gladstone,” said Mr. Bright. ‘He never 
will let me rest.” 

Mr. Gladstone seems also to have advised him in 
regard to the avoidance of mental work and worry. 
At one time he urged him never to think of political 
subjects before going to sleep at night, or on awak- 
ening in the morning. 

“I never do that,’”? Mr. Gladstone continued. “I 
never allow myself to do it. In the most exciting 
political crises, I dismiss all thought of them from 
my mind when I go to bed, and will not think of 
them again till I get ~ o 

“That’s all very well for you,” said Mr. Bright, 
“but my way is exactly the reverse. I think over all 
my speeches when I am in bed.” 

Which of these two ways would be sanctioned by 
medical authority, it is unnecessary to state. One 
may say, however, that all persons have not Mr. 
Gladstone’s command over the activities of the 
mind. His power of will and sound nervous system 
are probably due largely to the fact that, like Sancho 
Panza, he has a great gift of sleep. Seven hours of 
sleep are what he requires of nature daily, and he 
says, in speaking of it: 

“I should like to have eight. I hate getting up in 
the morning, and hate it the same ever day. But 
one can do everything by habit, and when I have 
had seven hours’ sleep, my habit is to get up.” 

It is not well to be all the time thinking of one’s 
health, playing the invalid all one’s life for the sake 
of living a few years longer; but it certainly is wise 
to cultivate habits which tend to promote physical 
vigor. 

—<or—__—_—__ 


ANTS AT PLAY. 


Mr. Bates, in his ‘Naturalist on the Amazons,” 
has much to say about a certain species of foraging 
ants. They travel in armies of countless thousands, 
and, as it were, drive everything before them. The 
unlucky human pedestrian, according to our author, 
has nothing to do but “to run for it.” They are of 
course very industrious, but Mr. Bates says: 





COMPANION. | 





been all smitten with a sudden fit of laziness. Some 
were walking slowly about, others were brushing 
their antenne with their forefeet; but the drollest 
sight was their cleaning one another. 

‘Here and there an ant was seen stretching forth 
first one leg and then another, to be brushed or 
washed by one or more of its comrades, who per- 
formed the task by passing the limb between the 
jaws and the tongue, finishing by giving the antenne 
a friendly wipe. 

It was a curious spectacle, and one well calculated 
to increase one’s amazement at the similarity be- 
tween the actions of ants and the acts of beings 
whom we call “rational.” They had the appearance 
of being simple indulgence in idle amusement. 

Have these little creatures, then, an excess of 
energy beyond what is required for labors absolutely 
necessary to the welfare of their species, and do 
they thus expend it in mere sportiveness, like young 
lambs or kittens, or in idle whims, like ‘rational 
beings”? It is probable that these hours of relaxa- 
tion and cleaning may be indispensable to the 
effective performance of their harder labors, but 
whilst looking at them, the conclusion that they 
were engaged merely in play was irresistible. 


~@- 
For the Companion. 
THE SILENT DEAD. 
“Their candles are all out.”"—MACBETH. 


What hap dismays the dead? Their couch is low, 
And over it the summer grasses creep, 
Or winter snows enshroud it, white and deep, 
Or long-prevailing winds of autumn blow. 


They hear no rumor of our joy or woe:— 
The ways we tread are perilous and steep; 
They climb no longer—free, at last, to sleep— 
Our weariful, vext life no more to know. 


Do they forget their loves of long-ago, 
And the glad hopes that made their glad hearts leap? 
Or the spent joys for which they used to weep, 
When Love and Sorrow buffeted them so? 


On us, by winds of Fate swept to and fro, 
Do they have pity, whom no rude winds sweep ?— 
How can | tell? ‘Their mystery they keep, 
Beneath the blossoms, as beneath the snow. 
And yet, I think, from that deep rest below, 
They would be glad to rise, and love, and weep— 
Once more the thankless harvest field to reap 
Of human joy and pain—Life’s Whole to know. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


a 
SURPRISED. 


Extreme occasions warrant extreme measures, and 





in war-time the very foolishness of an act may possi- 
bly make it successful, simply because the other side 
is quite unprepared for anything so entirely out of 
the usual course. It is the part of real strategy to do 
what the enemy does not expect. A writer in the 
New York Sun relates that he was on picket duty 
just before the fight at Williamsburg. The next 
man to him on the left was a German named Jake 
Klein. 


Klein was a peet-actees, obedient fellow, but 
that night something seemed to have tried his tem. 
per, and as the Confederate pickets were constantly 
firing in our direction he became angry. 

It was against orders to leave his post, but -after 
awhile he came lumbering through the bushes like 
an ox team, and growled out: ‘‘Vhell, shall we do 
sometings?” 

“What can we do?” I asked. 

“Take ’em some prisoner, eh?” 

“You'd better go back and keep quiet.”’ 

“But dose rebels vhas shooting all der vhile. 
vhasn’t fair play. 
him.” 

‘Well, hurry up,” I replied, with a laugh; and, to 
my surprise and consternation, he started off in the 
direction of a rebel picket post. I called to him, but 
he answered, through the darkness: “It vhas all 
right. I make dot feller behave herself or pring 
him in some prisoner!” 

He was gone half an hour before I heard anything. 
Then there was a crashing in the bushes, some shout- 
ing and growling, and Jake appeared with a full- 
rigged Confederate infantryman, having a firm 
clutch on his collar. 

“Here vhas dose feller,’”? he announced, as the 
came to a halt. ‘He doan’ promise to keep shtill, 
und so I bring him along.” 

“‘Drat the onery Dutchman!” growled the Johnny. 
“He stole up behind me and jumped onto me like a 
mountain before I heard him.” 

“‘Who vhas some Dutchmans?” said Jake. 

“You was!” 

“Look oudt a leedle, old feller, or I knock off your 
head! I vhas only Dutch in my mouth; all der rest 
vhas Union. Come along und behave herself, or I 
make you dead as crowbars!”’ 

Jake had actually captured a picket at his post and 
brought him off a prisoner, and he did it as coolly as 
any of the rest of us would have gone out to drill. 
The Confederate was so angry that he actually shed 
tears, but he was turned over to head-quarters, and 
Private Jake Klein had “corporal” as a handle to 
his name after a few days. 


Dot 
I pelief I go oafer und shtop 


AFRICAN LIONS. 


Henry Wall and Zwart Jantje crossed the Zambezi 
to hunt elephants. They heard of a man-eating 
lion who had killed several people, and ordered their 
“boys” to make a strong fence behind the camp 
every night, and to collect plenty of wood, so as to 
keep up good fires. One night a ‘‘boy” was sleeping 
by himself alongside a fire, and the other Kaffirs 
were lying in a row a little way off. Just before 
daybreak Wall heard something like the purr of a 
lion close to him. He cried out, “Here’s a lion! 
Wake up, Jantje!”’ 

In a few seconds the camp was stirring, but the 
man who had been sleeping by himself was gone. 
Immediately they heard the lion growling, and 
crunching the dead man close behind the camp. Two 
shots fired in the direction of the sound caused the 
lion to retire from his = 

At broad daylight the hunters took up the trail, 
and before long came up with the lion, who, with 
head turned on one side and holding the dead man 
by the shoulder, so that his legs dragged on the 
ground, was walking slowly along. When he heard 
the hunters, he dropped his prey, half turned, and 
stood looking at them. A shot caused him to run 
into the thick bush, where pursuit was hopeless. 
The dead man had been seized by the head and 
killed instantly. 

One night a woman and her two children were 
sleeping in a hut on the ground, while the husband 
slept in a little open hut on a platform. Suddenly 
the woman was awakened by the cries of her hus- 
band. She rushed out; the lion was on the platform 
crunching the body of her husband. At sight of the 
woman, the lion sprang from the platform, killed 
her, and ate her as she lay. Not until this man- 
eater had killed thirty natives was he killed. 

One day two young Kaffirs were about to go into 
the forest to chop poles. “Now,” said one to the 
other, “if the lion that has killed so many people 








Their life is not all work, for I frequently saw 
them very leisurely employed in a way that looked 
like recreation. When this happened, the place was 
always a sunny nook in the forest. | 

The main column of the army and the branch col- 


positions; but, instead of pressing forward eagerly, 
and plundering right and left, they seemed to have 





umns, at these times, were in their ordinary relative | 


attacks us, what shall we do?” 
“We must stand and face him with our assegais,” 
answered his companion. “If he attacks one of us, 


the other can rush in and stab him.” 

As they were walking one behind the other, the 
One Kaffir stabbed the 
beast as he sprang upon him, but received a blow 
from the lion’s paw which tore his neck and throat 
open, and laid him upon the ground. 


| lion rushed upon them. 
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His comrade threw his assegai into the lion, strik- 
ing him ‘in the ribs behind the shoulder. Mortally 
wounded, the lion turned and walked away, with 
two assegais sticking in him. The two men returned 
to their village, where the injured one died that 
night. A hunt the next day discovered the lion dead 
within a hundred yards of the spot where he had 
sprung upon the man. 

The natives collected a large quantity of dry wood, 
and lighted a huge fire, upon which they threw the 
lion’s carcass, and it was wholly consumed. In the 
interior of Africa a man-eating lion, when killed, is 
always consumed by fire. 


— Or — 
HOSPITALITY. 
There is so general and well-founded a belief 
among travellers that journeying abroad is one 
ruinous progress of feeing and being expected to 
fee, that we should all be grateful to any one who 
presents another side of the picture. The author of 
“The Land of Manfred,’ among her experiences in 
the southern provinces of Italy, records many which 
prove that hospitality there is not always granted in 
hope of areward. She says: 


When we took leave of some peasants who had 
entertained us at Lucera, I gave the little boy a franc 
to buy sweets, upon which his father’s face became 
black as a thunder-cloud. He snatched the coin out 
of the little fellow’s hand, and held it out to me 
with quite a tragic air. 

“You want to insult us! Are we beggars?” 

I begged his pardon, and said I was going to ask 
him to make me a present—one of his sheep-collars, 
made of wood. He gave it to me with the air of a 
prince, but with it handed me the unfortunate franc; 
so I said I could not accept the collar unless his 
little son took the money, in order to “‘have a sweet 
mouth,” as they say in Italy. 

The shepherd did not like it at all, but his old 
mother took the franc. We shook hands and said 
good-by quite like old friends, but the young shep- 
herd said to me, ‘‘I see you don’t know our customs. 
When you come again, do not give money; a shake 
of the hand and a smile is the payment we accept.” 

Again, at Manfredonia, when we said good-by to 
our host, I naturally asked for the bill, upon which 
Don Michele produced a slip of dirty paper, with a 
long line of figures. So many pounds of fish, bread 
and meat, one chicken, s0 many eggs, pepper, salt, 
oil, vinegar, wine, coffee, milk and sugar. 

“That is what I have spent in the market for the 
signora,” he said. 

The whole came to an absurdly small sum, and I 
remarked that the rooms, candles and attendance 
were not mentioned. 

“Did I not say that I keep an inn for my own 
pleasure?”’ answered Don Michele, drawing himself 
up. “This is what I have spent. If the signora 
will give me a franc with a hole in it, to hang on 
my watch.chain in remembrance of her pleasant 
visit, I shall wear it forever; if not, basta!” 

In vain I argued. Don Michele was inflexible; so 
my companion ran upstairs and deposited payment 
with his eldest daughter. I heard afterward that he 
was very angry, and threatened to close his inn 
against Englishwomen who insist on paying for 
their rooms. 


—— +e 
NO INK. 


There is no necessary connection between near. 
sightedness and a quick temper, but something is 
to be allowed, perhaps, to a man who is at the same 
time overheated, out of breath, and badly disap- 
pointed. The Boston Courier reports that such a 
man came into a friend’s office one hot day. “I’ve 
lost my train,’? he exclaimed, angrily. ‘I nearly 
killed myself trying to get it, and then was just in 
time to see it go out of the station.” 


“Let me sit here and write a note, won’t you?” 
he added, as he mopped his forehead. “I’il run 
down to Nahant to my daughter’s for the night, and 
must send word home that I’m not coming.” 

“Certainly,” his friend responded; “sit down at 

that table. Everything you want is there. Excuse 
me if I go on with my work; I’m rushing to get 
through in time for the four o’clock train.” 
The near-sighted man sat down, selected his paper 
and pen, and began to write. The exercise was 
attended with frequent exclamations, but of these 
his friend took no notice until the visitor broke out, 
angrily: 

“Why don’t you have some ink in your ink- 
stand ?”’ 

“It’s full,’’ was the answer! “I’ve just been writ- 
ing there myself.” 

“Then this abominable heat has dried it all up. 
There isn’t a drop here.” 

The busy host got up to investigate. In front of 
the inkstand lay a penwiper of black cloth, and 
into this the near-sighted man was diligently dip- 
ping his pen. The host took it out of the way. 

“T have no doubt,” he remarked, “that in looking- 
glass land they wipe their pens first and use them 
afterward, but here the other order of things is pre- 
ferred.” 

‘The visitor looked at him in speechless rage. Then 
he sprang to his feet, seized his hat, and rushed out 
of the office, saying something not altogether audible 
about a man who “keeps a penwiper just to fool his 
friends with in such weather as this.” 

It is a relief to know that he made a handsome 
apology on the following day. 


ee 
SETTING THE FASHION. 


Hard work will accomplish wonders, but it will 
not take the place of genius. Some things must be 
done suddenly and in a moment of inspiration. A 
writer in the Philadelphia Record mentions a case 
in point, a case in which a social revolution was 
wrought, so to speak, by a stamp of the foot. 


I once found a celebrated milliner in tears because 
a gem of a hat, the result of many attempts, had 
failed to suit a very fussy customer. Her feelings 
getting the better of her judgment, she threw the 
condemned hat on the floor and jumped on it, crush- 
ing it into an entirely new shape. 

A clerk, who had seen this outburst of temper, put 
the misused hat away in the drawer. Half an hour 
later a lady customer came in, and another clerk, 
after showing her nearly all the hats and bonnets in 
the stock and failing to please her fancy, brought 
forth the crushed hat, with the remark: ‘Here is 
something that will suit you.” 

To my surprise it did suit her. She purchased it, 
and insisted upon wearing it at once. Calling at the 
same place 2 week afterward, I was told that some 
half-dozen hats had been made like the crushed one, 
and were being worn by very fashionable people. 


—__——~+or-——___—_—_ 
RICH. 


People have widely different ideas of what con- 
stitutes wealth, as the following incident illustrates - 


“T hear, Amanda, that your daughter is married,” 
said a lady to her colored washerwoman. 

“*Yes’m,” was the reply, “en I tell yo’ she’s done 
mah’ied bettah ’n her ole mammy did, en she’ll 
nebbah hab to wu’k like I’se wu’ked. No’m, all 
she’ll hab ter do ’Il be ter set en hol’ her han’s.” 

“Is her husband rich ?”’ 

** Deed he is, ma’am; he had fifty dollars in bank 
de day he got mah’ied, en his par done died las’ week 
en lef’ him sebenty-five mo’, en my Tilly she had 
fo’teen of her own, so I reckon dey’s no need ter 
worry deyselves ’bout how dey’s gwine ter git erlong. 








Some folkses jess seem ter be bawn lucky!” 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE PARE. 


Under the radiant sky 
Did little Billee and I, 
In the sweet summer weather, 
Start for the park together— 
Hillo, hillo! 


And I, the very first thing, 
Saw swallows upon the wing, 
While Billee, at the start, 
Spied a banana cart— 
Bonano! bonano! 


How sun-flecks glanced between 
The shadows on the green 
To my eyes! Close at hand 
He found a peanut stand— 
Peanuts! peanuts! 


Bright water-ripples broke, 
Swans swam with gliding 
stroke, 
A counter—‘Here, per- 
haps, 
We'll find some ginger- 
snaps, 
Give me ten cents.” 


A wandering, spicy breeze 


Fluttered the leaf-hung 
trees. 

“Say, up there in the 
shade 


A man has lemonade 
And caramels!” 
“Come here, and sit by me, 
You’re so uneasy. See 
That little gray squirrel 
climb!” 
“Ts n’t it—dinner time?” 
Exit Billee! 
CLARA Doty BATES. 


Ht 
For the Companion. 
GRANDPA’S STORY. 


Grandpa had a lame 
knee, and he sat before 
the fire in the big fireplace 
nursing it, while little Joe 
was washing his mother’s 
dishes! But he did not 
like it much, and com- 
plained bitterly to grand- 
pa that he did not like to 
be “turned into a girl.’ 

‘You're a chip of the 
old block, sure enough !"” 
laughed grandpa. 

‘““What’s that ?’’ queried 
Joe, hanging his cup- 
towel on the pump-han- 
dle and dropping the 
great yellow bowl he was 
wiping into a chair, pre- 
paratory to listening. 

“Well, my mother 
never had any little girls, 
the same as yours, and so 
I had sometimes to do 
girl’s work — wash the 
dishes, sweep the kitchen, 
and fill her quills with 
yarn to be woven into 
her long webs. This last 
work I especially detest- 
ed, for the yarn would 
run off the ends of the 
quills, and make no end 
of trouble in weaving. 
Then mother would scold 
me, which I deserved. 

‘One day I remember I wanted to go off on to 
Jack’s Mountain on a frolic with some more boys, 
but there were those quills—nearly a peck—to be 
wound. Dear! dear! Was ever a boy so tor- 
mented? I thought. I was desperate, and cut up 
an awful caper with mother’s web that day. I'm 
most ashamed to tell of it, even now."’ 

“I don’t believe ’twas very bad,”’ said little Joe, 
encouragingly. 

“Yes, ’twas,’’ replied grandpa, stoutly. 

“It makes very bad work,” he continued, after 
a time, ‘when any of the threads of the warp get 
broken in a web, and I thought if enough were 
broken and tangled, mother would have to stop 
and mend them, and I could get away. So with 
my jack-knife I cut a great many small places all 
along the yarn beam, and mother had no sooner 
‘let down the loom’ than she discovered the 
trouble. 

“This was the first web of the season, and the 
yarn had been ‘beamed’ a long time, for mother 
had been delayed in the weaving a number of 
weeks by grandmother's illness. 

“She thought the flies had been eating the out- 
side,—they will sometimes eat ‘sized’ yarn,—or 
the moths had been at work, and she went about 
mending it, while I slipped off. 


THE UMBRELLA HOUSE. 


A low roof, a round roof, 
With rafters of steel, 
Sun-proof and water-proof; 


How does it feel? 


Pulled down and held down, 
By one chubby hand, 


‘“‘Well, I wandered about a long time, not car- 
ing to go to Jack’s Mountain at all, for my con- 
science was putting in some pretty hard work and 
I was getting to be the most miserable boy in the 
whole township. I had picked up a hickory club 
and was whacking it about on the trees and 
stumps in real distress of mind when I came to a 
huge beech log, hollow at one end I did not know 
how far in. I was drumming it smartly and lis- 
tening to the reverberations, when all at once a 
great black head with short ears and little, sleepy 
eyes popped out of the hollow end. 

“It was a bear! 

“In a terrible fright I leaped off the log and ran. 
Then getting courage, after a minute, I stopped 
and looked back. The creature had backed into 
|its hole and gone to sleep again. Perhaps he 

thought I was a big partridge drumming. Pretty 
quick I thought of penning him in there. Perhaps 
I could get him and so make some reparation for 
my wicked work of the morning. There were 
several large stones near the open end of the log, 
and great knots and stones lay thick all about. 

“T edged up, scared half to death, and it was but 
\a minute's work to thrust carefully in a lot of the 
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knots, and just a tip of one big stone rolled it 
| down hill to the mouth, then I quickly chunked 
| in several more behind it. 

| ‘By this time the sleepy old fellow was astir, 
and I ran for father as hard as I could go. He 
was mowing in a lot near the woods and, with his 
scythe still in hand, he hurried toward the spot, 
sending me to the house for the gun. 

‘‘When he arrived at the log—he had seen it a 
great many times while felling trees—the bear 
had scratched away nearly all the chinking and 
was on the point of escaping, but father prodded 
him back till I could get there. 

“Father shot him there in the old beech log. 
He got a large bounty on his head, and the meat, 
skin and tallow brought him quite a sum beside. 

*“T could not rest, even then, but made a full 
confession to mother that night, which she said 
gave her more happiness than the capture of forty 
bears could have done.”’ 


a 


LittLe Inez found a hen’s feather, which she 





leaf!”’ 
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No solid wall around 


How can it stand? 


Clouds rise and fears 


y Where did it go? 


7] 








For the Companion. 
POLLY’S PICNIC. 


| Polly was having a picnic all by herself one 
| day, out on the lawn under the big maple-tree. 

| She had carried out her table and chair, and 
| her two dolls sat by her side in chairs of their 
own. 

On the table was a nice red apple and two 
cookies and some “‘pop-corn.”” The popped corn 
was for the dolls, because, with a little help, they 
could really be made to hold it in their hands. 

Rover was stretched out on the grass, sound 
asleep. He was to have one of the cookies. 

“TI forget what they do first at picnics,"’ said 
Polly to herself. ‘I don’t think they begin by 
eating things.”’ 

While she was thinking about it, a loaded 
wagon passed by, and as it came to the hill near 

| the house, the horse stopped, and would not go 
on. 

| Perhaps he had been travelling a long distance 
and wanted to rest, or perhaps he did not like to 
draw a load up hill. 

The man who was driving him began to beat 
and scold him, but still he would not move. Then 

|the man beat and kicked him the harder, and 


Rover woke from his nap and barked furiously ; 
but yet the horse stood still. 

In a moment Polly had a bright thought. She 
caught up the red apple, and ran out at the gate, 
| followed closely by Rover, and she said to the man : 
| ‘Please don’t whip him any more. I can make 
| him go.”’ 
| Then she went before the horse, and held out 
| the apple toward him, and he instantly forgot all 
| his other plans, and, thinking only of getting the 
| apple, followed Polly, and quickly drew the heavy 
| load to the top of the hill. 
* «Now you shall have it,’’ said Polly, as she 
gave him the apple, “I can do without it at my 
picnic.” 

But the man, sad to tell, did not thank Polly 
for being so kind and brave, but only seemed 
angry that a little girl could do what he could not 
do. 

Then Polly went back to her picnic, and ate 
| one cooky, and gave the other to Rover, and the 
| dolls had some popped corn, and she did not miss 
the apple very much because she was glad she had 
helped the tired horse. 

The apple was a little thing, and Polly was a 
little thing, but together they did a good deed. 

ANNIE Moore. 





brought in, exclaiming: ‘See this pretty hen- | 


Brisk breezes blow; 


Ah, little wonder-eyes, 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLES. 


BIRD 


Riddle me, riddle me, riddle me ree, 
Pray who can riddle my birds to me? 
i. 
In the fence-post is your nest, 
Little bird that I love best, 
With your coat of bravest blue 
And the vest of ruddy hue. 
Short your song, but sweetest heard— 
Welcome to you, gay ——- —— 
” 
In the crotch of an apple-tree, high as your head, 
A mother-bird sits on the 
nest, 
Brown is her gown, but her 
stomacher’s red, 
And her name is 
3. 
Forked his tail and pointed 
his wings; 
From his nest in the barn 
eaves hollow, 
He swoops and 
while he 
sings, 
Dear little old-fashioned 
barn ——! 
4. 
Tiniest nest of finest hair, 
Little brown mother-bird 
sitting there, 
Five speckled eggs beneath 
her wings, 
On the pine-tree, near, her 
mate to her sings. 
The warmer it grows the 
shriller his trill, 
His notions of song area 
trifle narrow; 
A staid little couple is this 
—and still, 
Who thinks 
spare our 














curves, 
chattering 


we could 
chipping 


kK 


vo. 
“Mew, mew, whistle, whis- 
tle, whew,” 
See! in the alders there 
that stirred, 
All dressed in gray, and 
you saw him, you say? 
Oh, where has he slipped 
to, that sly ? 
6. 
Jolly and black, with your 
great flapping wings, 
Over the field where the 
farm boy sings; 
Do a hat and a coat, now, 
scare you so? 
Keep away from the corn 
then, master ——! 








Here are the six, and you 
know them well, 
Now who: to me 
names will tell? 


S. PHILLIPS GALE. 


2. 


ESCUTCHEON. 


their 


* * * * ke ke * 
tee ke Kk eK ke 
* kkk 
x e+ ke & * 
x kk ke * 
. en 8 © © 
,’ x* * * & * 
* * ke k * 
* * kk * 
* * * 
* 
Across. 


1. The last crop of grass. 

2. Adjourned, as a par- 
liament. 

3. A church attached to 
a convent. 

4. A thin, metallic plate. 

5. A large Spanish ship. 

6. A tield - marshal’s 
staff. 
7. Akind of puzzle. 

8. Undigested. 

9. The Turkish or Otto- 
man court. 

10. A feminine name. 

11. A consonant. 

The central letters, read 
down, will spell the name 


rise, 





of a _ celebrated Scotch 
poet, who died on July 21, 
1796. F. 8. F. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Check-mate. 
2. PACH Tse 
BRAN CHE S98 
K AN K A KEE 
CHEmtICanu 
PCa PrP Bates s 
DWELLERS 
Prtank BEA YT 
EsCun &£ ATs 
ViInE YarRobD 
1 to 18. Makepeace Thackeray. 
3. EN HAN CED 
st A NDARD 
RE VtiteE WED 
CREDENCE 
PA LMIPED 
sc OrRtitoOvTs 
DK C LA RE D 
Likewise s 
Third line, down—Havelock. 
Sixth line, down—Cawnpore. 

4. July, the seventh month of the year in our 
calendar, was the fifth in the Roman calendar, 
where it was called Quintilis, which means the fifth. 
Originally it contained thirty-six days, but was 
reduced by Romulus to thirty-one, by Numa to thirty, 
and was restored to thirty-one days by Julius Cesar, 
in honor of whom it was named July, on account of 
his _— having happened on the twelfth of this 
month. 





5. Craft, raft, aft, ft. 


| an &) ,t (to suit to a T,—tea, the 
1K). 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name | 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion, 
THE TEETH. 


The teeth are a very peculiar part of our organiza- 
tion. They do not belong to the bony skeleton, but, 
like the scales of the crocodile, are appendages of 
the skin. Their enamel is the hardest animal prod- 
uct in nature, and is almost pure phosphate of lime, 
thus resembling a mineral. Unlike every other por- 
tion of the body, the teeth come in two distinct sets, 
separated by an interval of between four and five 
years. ‘The first set consists of twenty teeth, the 
second of thirty-two. 

The second, or “permanent,” set are larger and 
harder, as well as more numerous, than the first. As 
the second set—with the exception of the wisdom 
teeth—are formed before the first are shed, a five- 
year-old child may have at the same time fifty teeth 
in his head! 

The visible part of the tooth is called the crown; 
the part hidden in the jaw, the fang; the part just 
within the gum, the neck. 

A tooth consists of the enamel; the dentine, or 
bony substance, beneath the enamel; the pulp, 
which fills an internal cavity extending from within 
the crown down to the extremity of the fang; and 
the cement, which covers the fang somewhat as the 
enamel covers the crown. 

The pulp contains nerves and vessels, which enter 
the fang at its point. The dentine consists of micro- 
scopic tubes, into which the pulp penetrates, to 
nourish it and give it sensitiveness. The cement is 
covered with a membrane analogous to that which 
covers the bones, and ministers to their support, and 
which has the function of promoting their renewal 
when they are partially destroyed. 

This cement membrane will unite vitally to the 
jaw another tooth which has been inserted in place 
of one extracted. Dentists now avail themselves of 
this important fact. 

As the teeth consist largely of lime, they are 
readily acted on by acids. This means, of course, 
that acids generated in the mouth or the stomach by 
fermenting food secretions rendered acid by disease, 
or acid medicines administered improperly by physi- 
cians, may cause more or less destruction of the 
teeth. 

The most common cause of decay, doubtless, is to 
be found in the bits of fermenting food left between 
the teeth. This fact suggests the need of the tooth- 
pick after meals, and the thorough washing out of 
the mouth with the aid of a tooth-brush before re- 
tiring for the night. 

Dentistry has made wonderful progress within the 
last fifty years. No tooth which has even a stump 
left needs to be sacrificed. Amalgam fillings are 
now much used in preference to gold, as they are 
equally safe, easier of introduction and cheaper. 

No one need fear harm from fillings inserted by 
any first-class dentist, or from any tooth-powder or 
wash recommended by him. There are quack den- 
tists as well as quack doctors. Let both be avoided. 


in ~ _ 
FOOLISH HABITS. 


A certain senator of the United States could never 


believe it, I’ve been twelve years collecting that | 
pack of cards; I have found the same card over and 


| over, but the pack isn’t complete yet. I don’t advise 


anybody to follow my example; but the habit is so 


| settled upon me that I can’t seem to stop it.” 


The above-mentioned habits, with their element 
of danger from contagion, to say nothing of the 
waste of time involved, certainly do not commend 
themselves to any one. 

We cannot forbear adding to the list a practice 
more dangerous than any of the foregoing,—that of 
putting money against the lips and even into the 
mouth. No one knows who handled it last, or what | 
contamination may linger about it. Let no mother | 
give silver coin to her baby to “cut its teeth upon,” | 
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For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- | 


etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. 
——\_—_—__ 

Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 

A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown's Ver- 


mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. | 


+ 
Shorthand by Mail. 

Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 
thoroughly as if you were at a school? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 8S. 
Courts, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Adv, 
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Paint Your Roofs 


| 
| 
! 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
| last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 
| clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
| any other paint. Send for circulars. 





W. L. Douglas’ name and the price are stamped on the bottom of all 
Shoes advertised by him before leaving his 
wearers against high prices and inferior goods, If your dealer does 


actory; this protects the 


for even washing does not always remove or destroy | not keep the style or kind you want, or offers you shoes without W. L. Douglas’ name and price stamped 
on them, and says they are just as good, do not be deceived thereby, but send direct to the Factory for you 


the germs of disease. | 
— _ . 
NO DUSTING. | 


In a certain small mountain village in California 
there are seventeen “‘old bachelors,” and only twenty 
men with families. The bachelors live in little homes 
of their own, and grow mountain peaches for dis- 
tant markets, having long ago given up the hope of 
finding fortunes in the mines, the hope which first 
drew them to the golden climate of El Dorado. : 


Ted Tuttle, a nephew of one of these bachelors, 

was born in this village, and grew to be a big boy 

before he ever happened to hear the word ‘“bache- 

lor.” Indeed, bachelors were so plentiful in the 

village that they were taken quite as a matter of 

course. 

Ted’s amazement was extreme when, one day, his | 

uncle returned from a trip to Sacramento with a 

retty young woman, whom he introduced to Ted as 

is new Aunt Mary. The pair dined with Ted’s 

parents, and then went to theirown home. Ted was | 

silent until they had gone; then his surprise and | 

indignation burst forth. 
“Mother,” he exclaimed, “I don’t see what made 

Uncle John think that lady was my aunt!’ 

“Why, she is,” said his mother. ‘She is Uncle 

John’s wife, so of course she is your aunt.” 

“Are they married, like you and papa?” 

“Of course.” 

“And she’ll always be staying over there, picking 

up things and dusting, the same as you do here?” 

“T hope she’s a good housekeeper.” 

“well, then, I think Uncle John is just as mean 

as he can be,” said Ted, “‘spoiling all my fun at his 

house!” 

“You mustn’t be too hard on your poor uncle,” 

laughed his mother. “He liked Aunt Mary. He 

didn’t wish to be a bachelor any longer.” 

— suppose that means a live-alone man, and I 

think it’s a good deal nicer!”’ cried Ted. “I’m going 

to be a live-alone man myself, and if anybody wants 

to come bothering round me, sweeping and dusting, 

I'll just tell her she can go and be a live-alone lady.” 


—_—~ - 
MUSICAL BAIT. 


Fish are charged with being deaf and dumb. But 
there are some fish that pipe, others that grunt, and 
others still that drum and whistle. An old legend 
says that fish were caught in Egypt by singing to 
them, and according to a Chinese proverb, ‘Fishes, 
though little, have very long ears.” 


The author of ‘‘Music of the Waters’’ says that on 
the Danube men hang little bells to their nets to 
attract fish; in Japan fish are summoned to dinner 
by gongs, and the monks of an abbey in Belgium 
whistle to their carp when they wish to feed them. 
But the most remarkable story is that told of an 
Italian savant, who uses a musical bait to catch fish. 
The Gazetta del Popolo says: 

‘As we all know, the sense of hearing is extraor- 
dinarily developed in fish; it appears that while the 
slightest noise scatters them in all directions, a 
musical note, especially that produced by the human 
voice, attracts them; on hearing it they stop sud- 
denly in their course. 

“Signor Saretti, having discovered this fact, em- 
barked one morning on the Lake of Geneva with a 
party of friends. He possessed a fine, deep bass 
voice, and striking up a national song he proved to 
his astonished companions the truth of his asser 
tions. 

“They were able, by means of an aquascope, to per- 
ceive the eagerness with which the piscine popula- 
tion gathered around the little boat. Then, casting 
their nets, they instantly made such a catch as has 
rarely, if ever, been known on the lake; they might 
be said, indeed, to have taken another miraculous 
draught of fishes.” 


a eee 
BY THE FORELOCK. 


In listening to observations of a certain sort, one 
finds it difficult to class the person making them. 
Does he indulge in the subtlest sort of humor, or is 
he too liberal-minded to notice the real drift of his 
remarks? 


It was near the end of the winter term, and a 
teachers’ meeting had been called to discuss the 
timely subject of written examinations. 

“I propose having one examination in the fore- 
noon, and one in the afternoon, every day,” said 
wy al. 

“That does very well in fair weather,” answered 
one of the teachers, ‘“‘but.on a cloudy day I object to 
an examination in the afternoon.” 

“So do 1,” added another. ‘The children can’t see 
to write without an effort, and they get tired and 
nervous.” 

“Very well, then,” said the principal, “in case of a 
cloudy afternoon, have that examination the day 
before!” 
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HIS LITTLE FAMILY. 


out-door jobs for him. 


“Do you get all the work you can do?” asked a 
gentleman of a negro whom he had hired to do some 


can get what you want by return mail, postage paid. 


are not warranted by anybody; therefore do not be 


_ Dealers make more profit on unknown shoes that 
induced to buy shoes that have no reputation. Buy 


only those that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the price stamped on the bottom, and you are sure to get 
full value for your money. Thousands of dollars are saved annually in this country by the wearers of W. 


L. Douglas’ Shoes. 
cap toe, plain French toe, or narrow cap toe, and be 


n ordering by mail state whether you want Congress, Button or Lace, London 


sure to give size and width you wear. I can fit any 


foot that is not deformed, as my shoes are made in great variety of widths, sizes and half sizes. I guar- 
antee a fit, prompt delivery and perfect satisfaction or money refunded upon return of the shoes in good 


condition. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE centcemen. 


Is a fine seamless calf shoe, with Dongola tops and 
Oak Leather bottoms. They are made in Congress, 
Button and Lace 
Toe, and Plain French Toe Lasts, in sizes from 
to 11, including half sizes and _in all 
you have been paying $5 
of this quality do not do so longer. One pair 
will wear as long as two pairs of common shoes 
sold by dealers that are not warranted by the 
manufacturer. 

Our claims for this shoe over all other $3 shoes 
advertised, are: 

1st. It contains better material. 

2d. It is more stylish, better fitting and durable. 

3d. It gives better general satisfaction. 

4th. It costs more money to make. 

5th. It saves more money for the consumer. 

6th. It is sold by more dealers throughout the U.S. 

ith. Its great success is due to merit. 

Sth. It cannot be duplicated by any other manu- 


facturer. 
\ 9th. It is the best in the world, and has a larger 


on London Cap Toe, Narrow Cap 
widths. If 


demand than any other $3 shoe advertised. 


$5,000 will be paid to any person who will prove the above statements to be untrue. 


The Following Lines will be found to be of the Same Quality of Excellence. 


cost from $7 to $9. 


$2.25 SHOE wartinnayar 


$1.75 SHOE XoonHs scH00r. 


‘“*The Medium Common-Sense.” All made 
Opera in Front Lace, on $3 Shoe only. 


$5.00 SHOE GENUINE HAND-SEWED, which takes the place of custom-made shoes that 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY HAND-SEWED WELT 84 SHOE. 
$4.00 SHOE Equals custom-made shoes costing from $6 to $8. 


$3.50 SHO E For ees hurt the feet. 


$2 50 SHOE IS UNEXCELLED FOR HEAVY WEAR. Best Calf Shoe for the price. 
s 


Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. No 


Is the best in the world for rough wear; one pair ought to 


$2 00 SHOE IS EQUAL TO SHOES THAT COST FROM 83 TO $3.50. One pair 
s 


will wear longer than any shoe ever sold at the price. 


$2 00 SHOE FOR BOYS is the best School Shoe in the world 
° 


gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best shoes In 


ALL MADE IN CONGRESS, BUTTON AND LACE. 


W. L, DOUGLAS $3 AND $2 SHOES uccre.. 


Both Ladies’ Shoes are made in sizes from 1 to 7, including half sizes, and B, C, D, E and EE widths. 
STYLES OF LADIES’ SHOES. 
**The French Opera,” ‘‘The Spanish Arch Opera,” ‘‘*The American Common-Sense,” 


in Button in the Latest Styles. Also, French 


Consumers should remember that W. L. DOUGLAS is the largest and only Shoe Manufacturer in the world. 
supplying shoes direct from factory, thus giving all the middle-men’s profits to the wearer. 


W. L. DOUGLA 


S, Brockton, Mass. 








see a pin lying on the floor, or in the street, without | little fam’ly a-goin’, sah.” 


picking it up. This habit of pin-gathering he fol- 


lowed fur years, and then suddenly broke it off. 

“TI saw a man one day prick a small ulcer with a 
pin and then throw it away,” he said. “I never 
picked up a pin after that. The thought of the foul 
uses to which some of the pins I had picked up 
might have been put, quite overcame the habit.” 

We knew a clergyman who saved every bit of 
string he could find. No matter how dirty it might 
be, or how much time might be necessary to untangle 
it, it seemed impossible for him to pass it by. He 
was at length induced to discontinue the practice by 
his physician, who assured him that it exposed him- 
self and family to the danger of contagious dis- 
eases. 


The other day we observed an acquaintance stoop 
and take a fugitive card out of the mud. He care- 


fully cleaned it with his handkerchief. 


“It’s a habit I’ve contracted,” he said, laughing. 
“At first I noticed that occasionally I saw a playing- 
card in the street. I wondered if it were possible 


“How much of a family have you?” 

“Well, lemme see: Dar’s me en my ole woman, | 
dat’s two; en Lizy en Marthy en Berthena en Andy 
en Sidney en Jinny en Billy en Sally en Minty, dat’s 
nine single ones; en den dar’s de twins, Ad’naram 
en Eb’nezer—’leben in all. Yo’ see dat’s quite a 
considable few, sah.” 

The gentleman thought it was. 


a 
BOUNDARY POINTS. 


Among the curiosities of conveyancing are these, 
exhumed by the Green Bag: 


In an old deed a certain boundary line was de- 
scribed as terminating at ‘a stump where Daniel | 
Harrington licked William Jones.” | 

In the early days of the township of North Hat- | 
field, Mass., a road was laid out which was described | 
as “running from Pochang meadow to the stream 
where old Mr. Doolittle’s horse died.” 
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A SHOEMAKER hung out a new sign, and then 
wondered what passers-by found so amusing. His 
sign ran as follows: “Don’t go elsewhere to be 





to find a whole pack. So I began. 





And if you’ll 


cheated. Walk in here.’ 


“Yes, sah, bout all; en I needs hit to keep my 
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For the Companion. 


THE WRECK OF A TROOPSHIP. 
By General Lord Wolseley. 


In 1857 the Chinese had again forced war upon us. 
A proud, and as regarded by the outer world,.an 
ignorant people, they looked upon the English nation 
as an ill-mannered, ill-tempered race, two very grave 
faults in the eyes of the ceremonious and imperturb- 
able statesmen of Pekin. The’ consuls and naval 
captains, through whom our negotiations were 
mostly carried on, blustered and talked with that 
angry consciousness of strength, so indicative of 
British origin. 

The one great aim of Chinese diplomacy then was, 
and still is, to gain time. You are told to “call | 
to-morrow;” that the matter in dispute will be 
referred to some distant Governor-General, or still | 
worse, to Pekin. The Celestial officials are as ingen- 
ious in excuses and in devising reasons for procras 
tination as the Souchow workmen are skilful in 
their ivory carvings. 

The business-like Englishman, wearied at last by 
these plausibly accounted for delays, names a day 
when, if no decided answer, no satisfaction be 
received, his flag shall be hauled down, and he will 
start for Hong Kong with all his books and papers. 

That day comes round without bringing the answer 
required; the local mandarin is most polite, a little 
nervous, and begs of our consul to wait a little 
longer. He knows the Pekin Government have no 
intention of giving way, but that the longer he can 
keep the Englishman quiet by promises never meant 
to be fulfilled, the better he will stand with his 
superiors. 

Then again, the remembrance of former British 
operations in the ‘Flowery Land,” forces upon hiin 
the disagreeable reflection that a new conflict may 
have a like result. This thought gives him a dis- 
agreeable and choking sensation about the throat, 
as he contemplates the possibility of losing his head 
for having been the alleged cause of the war. 

The Pekin Government may have many points and 
peculiarities which distinguish it from the Cabinets 
that direct the destinies of European States, but one 
practice is common to all. When anything goes 
wrong, a scapegoat must be found outside of the 
governing body. No government can claim as its 
exclusive prerogative, the practice of shooting or 
disgracing the admiral or general who has been 
unable to fulfil the expectations of the people. 

His failure may be directly owing to the folly, 
ignorance and short-sighted policy of the civil minis- 
try under whose orders he has acted. But the party 
politician, like the king, can do no wrong, so he 
“hounds” on the distant leader, and to divert the 
people’s attention from his own follies, his own 
mistakes, is loudest of the ministerial pack in 
denunciation of the distant commander, who has 
failed. 

The Chinese mandarin, in dread for his future, 
sees the English consul depart with war on his lips 
and anger in his heart. But heis a philosopher, and 
lives so much in and for the present, that he returns 
to the enjoyment of his soothing pipe with the calm- 
ness of a Stoic, forgetting in the delicious visions 
opium affords him all remembrance of choleric 
Englishmen and of unjust Pekin masters. 

The Chinese had chosen a bad time for a conflict 
with Great Britain. The war with Russia had only 
just ended, leaving England with an army much 
larger and better prepared for active work in the 
field than is usual in England. A small force was 
accordingly organized for operations in the neigh- 
borhood of Canton, with Hong Kong as its immedi- 
ate base. My regiment was one of those selected 
for this service, and it sailed from Portsmouth for 
Hong Kong early in April, 1857. 

My company was one of those ordered to embark 
in the Transit,a troopship that had been purchased, 
when half finished, by the Admiralty, during the 
Crimean war, and that had already become notorious 
for her many mishaps. Built by contract, the worst 
possible work and materials had been put into her. 
She had recently been patched up in one of our royal 
dockyards, and new engines had been given her. At 
the last hour, however, she had been fitted for sea in 
a great hurry, and the result was neither satisfactory 
nor creditable to our system of Admiralty admin- 
istration. 

Soldiers of all ranks, from the general to the 
private, hate making voyages in Her Majesty’s 
troopships or men-of-war It is bad enough to be at 
sea with troops, under the pleasantest circumstances, 
but to have added to your miseries all the restrictions 
on your time, liberty of action, and general comfort, 
which the Royal Navy regulations inflict, is, to a 
landsman, a refinement of cruelty. 

To be confined within the narrow prison limits of 
a ship, with the chances of being drowned added to 





we are most prone to dwell upon, when, in hours of 
solitude, the mind roams over the incidents of an 
eventful career. 

The anchor was up at last, and amidst the waving 
of handkerchiefs, and with hearts filled with mingled 
feelings of joy and sorrow, we started slowly away 
towards the Needles. As we neared Hurst Castle, 
the weather becoming thick and foggy, the captain 
anchored for the night, intending to begin his voyage 
down the Channel at sunrise next morning. 

The noise of heaving at the anchor woke me at 
dawn the following morning. I had just turned over 
in my narrow berth, enjoying the pleasurable sensa- 
tion of being off duty, and so able to doze away for 
another hour, when my soldier servant put his head 
into the cabin, and announced in his mellow Irish 
brogue that the ship had five feet of water in the 
hold. 

He did not know how it came about, but that she 
was already very deep in the water, and that I had 
better get up at once, he was certain. I thought some 
blue-jacket had been “pulling his leg,” so smiling 
in what I believed to be my superior wisdom, at the 
serious manner in which he had taken the joke, I 
turned my face from the light, bidding him begone, 
and told him to call me at eight. 

A very few moments only could have elapsed, when 
he again roused me from pleasant dreams of friends 
athome. This time he assured me in a very excited 
voice that the ship was sinking. Whilst he spoke, 
the bugles sounded our “regimental call,’ and then 











In a few days the damage was repaired, the injured | 
stores and powder replaced, and we once more | 
steamed out of harbor, our friends wishing us “‘better | 
luck next time.’’ Better luck was not, however, in 
store for us, for we were no sooner well out in the 
Channel than we encountered very heavy weather, 
the ship rolling heavily with every wave. 

We now discovered that her rigging was most | 
defective. It had been done in a great hurry by the 
dockyard workmen, and not by the crew, as was 
usually the case. Our main-mast began to “‘wabble”’ 
from side to side with every roll in a menacing 
fashion, the shrouds being too loose to afford it 
much support. Indeed it was considered advisable 
to have men told off with axes, ready to cut away 
the shrouds and other rigging, in the event of the 
masts going overboard. We ran for the nearest port, 
that of Corunna, where all hands were soon busily 
at work, setting up the rigging. 

Amongst the very first things I had learned by | 
heart, as a child, were those most exquisitely beauti- 
ful and touching lines of Wolfe, on the death of 
Sir John Moore, which begin: 


“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note | 


As his corse to the rampart we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried.” 





Those lines, the perfection of poetic pathos, and | 
the story of the gallantly fought action of Corunna, | 
then so familiar to me in all its details, made my 
short stay there most interesting. I need scarcely | 





the “‘assembly.”” In a few minutes I was on deck in 
uniform, with my company. 

We had just got under way, and were steaming 
slowly in the gray of a misty morning back to 
Portsmouth. All hands were ordered to the pumps; 
the steam pumps were already at work. 

The Captain, fearing that the ship might go down 
suddenly, hugged the shore all the way, so as to be | 
able to run her aground in shallow water at any 
moment, and to save those on board if he could not 
save his ship. 

The sun had just risen, as we neared Spithead, and 
there was no wind even, to shake out and so make 
visible the signals to the admiral ashore, describing 
our dangerous position. We had a very large quan- 
tity of gunpowder on board, intended for our fleet 
in Chinese waters, also many tons of ammunition 
for the army. 

As a precaution against dangerous explosions near 
the dockyards, from time immemorial the positive 
rule at Portsmouth has been, that no ship shall enter 
the harbor until she has discharged all her powder 
at Spithead into special lighters provided for that 


say, that before I could allow myself time to visit 
anything Spanish, or even to see the memorable 
field where fell one of England’s best generals, 
most noble sons, | made a pilgrimage to 


“The grave where a Briton has laid him.” 


It was erected by his chivalrous adversary after 
the English army had embarked. When I saw it, 


| the tomb was much dilapidated, but I am glad to 


say it has since been repaired. May it remain for- 
ever to be a tribute to the memory of two gallant 
soldiers, of the English general whose ashes it 
covers, and of the generous French marshal who 
erected it from a feeling of respect and admiration 
for the man who had been his foe on that eventful 
day, eighty years ago. 

Having refitted in the harbor of Corunna, we 
steamed and sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, 
touching for coal at the island of St. Vincent. 
After leaving the Cape, we followed the sailing ships’ 
course, and keeping in the “‘Trades,” ran before them 
for several days at a rapid pace. 

There is always a heavy sea about the thirty-eighth 





purpose. All that we had on board was 
already well under water, for the leak 
was in the magazine. No danger from 
this harmless mixture of powder and 
water was therefore possible, but there 
was the order signed by ‘“*My Lords” of 
the Admiralty, and our captain did not 
dare to infringe it. 

He could not anchor, for his steam 
pumps only worked in connection with 
the engines which drove the screw so if 
the ship stopped the pumps would stop 
also, and we should have sunk in a few 
minutes. 

I can never forget the absurdity of the 
position. One of Her Majesty’s ships, 
crowded with soldiers, half-full of water, 
in a sinking condition, steaming at full 
speed round in a circle at Spithead, whilst 
the naval authorities were striving to 
decipher the signals of distress displayed 


out by those on shore, and formal permission was 
given for us to enter the harbor. 
After a great deal of cleverly executed naval 





the ordinary drawbacks of a prisoner’s life, is a 
misery necessarily attached to the career of the 
British Islander soldier. Why add to that misery 
by handing him over, when he has to make a voyage, 
to what seems to him the senseless exactions of 
naval etiquette? 

This is a question often asked by thousands of 
soldiers who know what it is to make a passage in 
one of Her Majesty’s ships, and to make one also in 
an ordinary mail steamer. 

Crowds of friends came to bid us good-by and 
God-speed the day we embarked. Many leave- 
takings are. indelibly stamped upon my memory. 
Some are still recalled with sadness, yes, even now 
with sorrow as real, as deep as that experienced at 
the time. And yet some of them are amongst those 
memories to which the heart loves most to recur. 
So curiously are we constituted, that it is by no 
means the greatest joys or triumphs of past life that 


manceuvring, we came alongside a dockyard pier. 
To it we were lashed with chains and stout hawsers, 
to prevent the ship from moving, whilst the screw 
turned at full speed, its movement being, as I have 
said, a necessary accompaniment of the steam-pumps, 
whose action was necessary to keep the ship afloat. 
The troops were transferred to an old hulk, which 
had once been a dashing ‘‘two-decker.” 

The Transit was docked that evening, and we then 
verified the suspicion that had been mooted on board 
all the morning, but in an undertone, namely, that 
we had anchored in too shallow water, and when the 
tide went out, had sat down upon our anchor. The 
effect of this unfortunate operation was to make a 
large hole in the ship’s bottom, through which the 
sea had been pouring in all night, without any one 
being a bit the wiser. Indeed it was not until the 
anchor was being weighed that any one suspected 
that there was something wrong. 





at our mast-head. At last the signals were made | 





degree of southern latitude, especially near the 
| islands of St. Paul and New Amsterdam, the point 
}at which sailing ships bound for India generally 


quitted the Trades, and made north for the Bay of 
| Bengal. As we neared those islands, we came in for 
| terrific weather, the sea seeming to roll mountains 
high. Not long after we changed our course to the 
north, a very heavy storm pursuing us all the time, 
we were caught ina cyclone. In the twinkling of an 
eye our great heavy main-yard snapped in two, and 
every yard of canvass we had been carrying was not 
only rent into ribbands, but disappeared altogether. 

The Transit strained and groaned as if each 
moment were to be our last. No boats could have 
availed us anything in such a sea. Our lives 
depended upon the badly-built and badly-rigged 
troopship that heaved and moaned beneath us, as if 
she were some huge sea leviathan in its death agony. 

The men were ordered to the pumps, and so it was 
no longer any secret that something very serious 
was the matter. The steam-pumps worked well, and 
during one long, dteary night and day our men 
worked the hand-pumps for their lives, all ranks 





| through the opening. 
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helping, in relief of five minutes at a time. Since 
leaving the Cape the donkey engine had pumped 
night and day to keep the water down in the after 
part of the ship, where, owing to an injury to our 
stern port received at the Cape, the ship made much 
water every hour. 

In that one long, very long, day and night, we 
pumped over five hundred tons of water out of the 
ship. In the ship’s strainings while the cyclone 
lasted we had sprung a very serious leak. For the 
distance of over twenty feet—it extended subse. 
quently to about thirty feet—the rivets had broken 
off, and when the ship heeled over toward the oppo 
site side this rent gaped, and tons of water rushed 
Had this terrific gale lasted 
another day, nothing could have saved us. 

Although we had to face extremely heavy weather 
and a very great sea for about a week afterwards, 
when the cyclone passed, and all pressing and im. 
mediate danger was at an end, the relief was great 
to all on board, to sailors as well as soldiers. There 
had been no cooking whilst the cyclone lasted, and 
our first ‘‘sea-pie’’—the common dish in excessively 
bad weather—was a real Lord Mayor’s feast to most 
of us. Almost all the military on board were very 
young, and thanks to the lightheartedness and hope 
fulness of men under twenty-five—I should say our 
average age was about twenty-two—the dangers of 
the sea had not sat very heavily upon us. 

As we neared the Straits of Sunda, between 
Java and Sumatra, we had lovely weather and a 
calm, sunny sea which soon made all forget the 
dangers and discomforts we had experienced. We 
had still to depend upon our steam-pumps to keep us 
afloat, for although many sails and blankets had been 
expended in trying to stop up the leak, the ship still 
made water. 

Having steamed through the Straits of Sunda we 
changed our course still more to the northward, 
keeping close in to the shores of Sumatra, intending 
to run through the Straits of Banca to Singapore. 
We entered the Straits of Banca about daybreak the 
10th of July, 1857, with a sea like glass, no ripple 
even on its surface. 

We had just finished breakfast, and I had gone on 
deck, and was lighting my morning cigar from that 
of a brother officer, when I was jerked off my legs 
quite suddenly, and the deck on which I stood heaved 
and shook violently beneath me. I looked up, and 
the masts seemed to bend forward at a dangerous 
angle; for one moment they looked as if they would 
topple over. I heard the officer on the bridge shout : 
“Stop her,” down the speaking tube which communi- 
cated with the engine-room, but as far as the ill- 
fated ship was concerned the order was unnecessary, 
for she was already at a dead standstill. 

For a moment there was a dead silence, each man 
looked at the other as much as to say: ‘‘What next?” 
The soldiers were below tidying up the mess tables 
after their breakfast. The first tendency of every 
human being under such circumstances is to get on 
deck. There always seems to be a strong prejudice 
against being drowned in the dark, and a sort of 
general impression that there is less danger in the 
open air during moments of great peril than when 
shut up anywhere. 

Had the ship been carrying eight hundred ordinary 
| passengers instead of that number of disciplined 
soldiers, all would have rushed on deck in a moment, 
and the confusion would have hindered, if not pre- 
vented, the sailors in the measures necessary for 
saving those on board. 

The major who commanded the detachment of my 
regiment on board was a man beloved, respected 
and looked up to by all in the corps as the best 
officer in it. He was a soldier to the tips of his 
fingers, highly educated professionally—a rare thing 
then—and a man of great coolness and presence of 
mind. He fell near me in action a few months 
afterwards, when the Queen lost one of her most 
| faithful servants and I lost the best friend I had in 
| the army 

When the Transit struck, he was writing in his 
cabin on the main-deck. The men were on the point 
of rushing up the ladders, when he appeared sud- 
denly among them, and holding up his hand to 
attract attention said in his usual clear, calm voice : 
| “It’s all right, men, sit down where you are.” 

The result was instantaneous; men on 
the point of a panic sat down and stayed 
there as quietly and obediently as if on 
parade. The officers were all at once 
ordered down to stay with their men. 

During the voyage one company took 
it in turns, week about, to live in a for- 
ward compartment on the lower deck. It 
was a horrible place, into which no day- 
light and extremely little fresh air could 
penetrate, and the only light was from 
two or three wretchedly poor candle lan- 
terns. 

It was my company’s week in this 
horrible den. Iran as hard as I could to 
get down to it, and as I scampered along 
the main-deck I could see that the 
strokes, who were engaged in trying to 
‘draw the fires,” were already paddling 
about in water over their ankles. 

I do not know how long I was kept in 
that dark prison with my men, but I do know that 
they were quite cool, and obeyed orders as promptly 
and as cheerfully as if we had been steering safely 
on an even keel into some well-known harbor. 

The ship had struck a pointed coral reef, which had 
entered her bottom somewhere about the forward 
part of the engine-room. All round her was deep 
water, and the danger was, that as her stern sank 
and her bow rose correspondingly out of the water, 
she would suddenly slip off the coral spike that had 
transfixed her, and so disappear altogether. 

As I stood in that dark compartment, so dark that 
I could barely distinguish the men’s faces, and felt 
the deck every moment assume a greater angle with 
the horizon, I thought of this disagreeable fate. I 
cannot say why, but the idea of being drowned in a 
confined and dark space struck me at the moment as 
something most diabolically and peculiarly horrible. 
I felt an almost irrepressible longing, not so much 
for life, but that, if I were to be drowned, the opera. 
tion should take place in the open air and in daylight, 
rather than in a sort of dungeon-like trap. 

Ihave no doubt this same notion passed through 
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many a man’s brain there as it did through mine, | 
but not even when at last the angle of the deck 

became so steep that the men had to hold on to the 

ship’s sides, or to anything they could claw at, was 

there the least grumble or sound of discontent from 

any one. Such is the result of military discipline 

upon the mind; the victory of mechanical obedience 

over all doubts or questionings of reason, even over 

all the natural impulses of the mind and body 

together. 

Whilst we were thus cooped up, the captain and 
his crew had not been idle. All ranks had shown 
the greatest presence of mind. There was no con. 
fusion, and although everything was done with the 
utmost quickness, there was no hurry. | 

The boats had been got out, and the soldiers, a | 
company at a time, were taken off to a low-lying | 


reef about twenty-five hundred yards from the ship, | the tide was steadily rising to the reef’s level, a fact 
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nothing to assuage thirst, nor did we know when or 
where we should get any drinking water. 

I had not been long in this unenviable position 
when it became evident that the tide was rising, and 
threatened soon to cover over at least all the flat 
part of the reef, which was by far the largest portion 
of it. The sea abounded with sharks, and altogether 
the prospect before us was by no means a pleasant 
one. 

Our poor old doctor,—the most nervous and timid 
of men,—who had spent many bad days and weeks 
on board, was at first, I think, delighted to find him- 
self ashore, even under so many unpleasant circum- 
stances. The horrors he had escaped from prevented 
him for a time from dreaming of future and as yet 
unperceived dangers. 

No sooner, however, did it become evident that 





and which was between the ship and the island of | which his tormentors soon pointed out to him, than 


Banca. 


The reef on which we had struck was con- | all his former miseries returned. 


He had left the 


sequently about three and a half miles from that | ship in one of the first lot of boats, and now his great 


shore. 


anxiety was apparently to get back to her again. 


These seas were then little known, and the reef, Nothing could restrain him, and into the stern of the 


whose acquaintance we had made so disagreeably, 
was not even marked on our very defective 
charts. It was the old story of being wrecked upon 
Charybdis, through giving Scylla too wide a berth. 
Our master had taken extra care to avoid a long | 
coral reef, which the chart showed to stretch out 
from Sumatra far into the Straits, and in so doing he 
had run us upon the unknown reef near the opposite 
shore. 

Our men landed in full uniform, with their arms 
and accoutrements and as much ammunition as we 
could collect. Those localities had then a very bad 
reputation for pirates, and it was deemed desirable 
that we should have the means of defending our- 
selves in case of any trouble with them. 

Few prisoners ever hailed an order for their 
release with greater relief and satisfaction than my 
company did the order for us to go on deck. | 

How pleasant the fresh air was when we got there! 
Below everything was death-like, the men not being 
allowed to speak, and there was nothing we could 
do. On deck, when we reached it, all was bustle and 
excitement, all hands not employed in the boats | 
being busy in striving to get up fresh water, food | 
and ammunition from below. Nothing was known 
of the island of Banca, and we had no idea whether 
we should find any fresh water near the part upon | 
which we were destined to land. From the ship the 
shore seemed a tangled mass of jungle, with no sign 
of human habitation anywhere. 








| passed over without remark, even al- 
| though want of space prevents me 


| the ten days we spent on that wild 
| island. 


next boat from the ship he accordingly 
got. 

To our great surprise, he returned 
in her on her next trip, and in her he 
remained until he was landed safely in 
the evening on the island of Banca. 
He would neither trust his body to the 
sinking ship nor to the reef, which 
seemed destined to be engulfed at 
high tide. How many deaths that poor 
nervous man must have died during 
that voyage, and during that wreck! 

Before sundown we were all, sol- 
diers and sailors, established in a 
pleasant bivouac under wide-spreading 
india-rubber trees, to the surprise and 
apparent annoyance of the hundreds 
of great baboons who jabbered round 
us. 

There were two points connected 
with the wreck which must not be 


from describing our adventures during 


The first was, that the reef, which 


| from its proximity to the ship enabled 
|us to disembark so quickly as to be able to save a 
| good deal of biscuit and other provisions, was never 


No men could work harder, or under a better or | once uncovered again during our stay in its neigh- 


more intelligent system of discipline, than did all 
the naval officers and seamenonboard. The captain 


borhood. The other was, that we were wrecked off 
the mouth of the only fresh-water stream in that 


was unpopular with us, but from the moment the part of the island. 


ship struck until every one was safe on shore, no one 
could have displayed greater coolness or more judg. | 
ment than he did. Even those among us who dis- 
liked him, admired and appreciated his conduct then, 
and felt a real pity and sympathy for one whose 
career we knew this wreck must end. 

Poor fellow! he was, in accordance with our naval 
rules, tried by Court-Martial and reprimanded. He 
died not very long after, as it was alleged, of a 
broken heart. 

When it came to my company’s turn to leave the 
sinking ship, her bow was high up in the air, whilst 
the water aft was up to the funnel on the main-deck. 
We stepped off the first rung of the companion 
ladder into our boats, the rest of the ladder being 
then under water. 

The boats soon landed us on the reef I have 
mentioned, and then returned to 
the ship for more men and stores. 

As I was leaving the ship, my 
Irish soldier servant came close 
up to me and, with a wink, said: 
“Don’t mind me, sir. I am going 
down to see what I can get from 
your cabin.” I saw nothing more 
of him until late in the evening, 
when he brought me a bundle of 
things, which made me better off 
than any one else. 

The bundle contained towels, 
flannel shirts, socks and undercloth- 
ing. He had also secured a watch, 
some rings and pins, other trinkets 
and about eighty sovereigns. In 
fact, after he had provided for my 
immediate wants, he had broken 
into my dressing-case and brought 
me off all the money and valuables 
he could find in it. Like all his 
race, when under a strict and rigidly 
enforced discipline, he was an in- 
valuable servant in many ways. 

His zeal for my comfort, and for what he 
conceived to be my interests, occasionally led him 
and me into difficulties during our stay on the 
shores of Banca. He believed in the old Border 
family motto: “I shall never want whilst others 
have;” for if I wanted a pocket-handkerchief, or a 
spoon, or anything else he would prowl about until 
—as he would describe it—he could find it. His 
enemies, however, called it by the horrid, harsh 
word of stealing, a light in which I could never 
induce him to regard it. 

Poor fellow! he was killed at the relief of Lucknow 
by an explosion of 'oose powder in one of the 
enemy’s works. He lived for many hours after the 
explosion, but he was so burnt that I could not 
recognize him. 

He had been with me in Burmah during the war 
there of 1852-3, and was one of those rollicking 
Irishmen who would follow his officer anywhere. 
He possessed all the warm-heartedness, geniality, 
fun and daring that go so far toward making, us 
forget the cowardly cruelty to man, woman and 
beast so frequently perpetratedin Ireland, by men of 
his race. 

Having landed safely with my company on the 
dreary, badly smelling coral reef, already referred 
to, I had time tolook about me. The reef was about 
an acre in extent and, with the exception of one 
high, and one much smaller coral mound, was quite 
flat and level and not more than two feet above 
water when I landed. 

The sun was very hot; there was no shade of any 
sort, and we were all in full uniform. There was 





God’s ways are mysterious, but His protecting hand 
is to be seen everywhere, in peace and in war, by 
land and by sea, and nowhere could it be more 
apparent than it was during our voyage and wreck 
in Her Majesty’s ship Transit. 
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For the Companion. 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 


One morning last spring the writer chanced to be 
on one of the suburban trains running into Jersey 
City. The seat in front was occupied by a colored 
woman and her child, a lad of about ten years of 
age. The little fellow seemed very ill, and his mother 
was tenderly solicitous for his comfort. 

Bits of their conversation came to my ears. From 


them I learned that Georgie, as she called the little 
lad, was a patient at the Consumptives’ Hospital in 

New York. He had been home on a short visit, and 
| his mother was taking him back to that institution. 
| “An’ when yer come home agin, Georgie,” I heard 

her say, ‘“‘we’ll have Bennie come in, an’ have some 
bananas an’ figs, an’ have a good time.” 
; “Omammy, won’t it be nice?” he answered, in a 
| weak voice, but with a thrill of expectant joy. 

“I spec’ I won’t have to stay much longer at de 

| hospittle,’—he broke off with a fit of coughing. 

The mother gave him a drink of water and some 
simple remedy she had at hand. I could not forbear 
watching and listening, the two seemed so happy in 
themselves, so oblivious of the rest of the pas- 
sengers. 

“O mammy,” said the boy, at length, ‘Jim’s eyes’ll 
jest stick out when he sees dem grapes I’ve got fer 
"im! Dey don’ git none like ’em at de hospittle.” 

“I reckin dey will,” smilingly answered the 
mother. ‘An’ nex’ time I come to see yer, I’ll bring 
yer some o’ de bigges’ o’inges dey is in New York.” 

“O mammy!” he exclaimed, delightedly. “Great 
big yaller ones, big as dat?”” measuring a circle with 
his thin little hands. 

“Bigger’n dat,” she answered, and they both 
laughed. 

Then they laid plans about going into the country, 








and the good times they would have, fragments of 











which I heard. “An’ I shan’t cough dar, shill I, 
mammy ?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, with assurance. “De country 
a’r an’ de green grass fiel’s an’ all dat’ll make yer all 
right in no time.” 

“I wish we were goin’ now,” he said, longingly, 
‘an’ I wouldn’t cough no mo’, ner have no awful 
achin’ ’tween my shoulders.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, anxiously; “but yer feel 
better now sence yer went to de hospittle, don’t yer, 
Georgie?” 

“Yes, mammy,” he answered, “I reckin —” and he 
ended with another coughing fit. 

With anxious solicitude the mother again applied 
the restoratives, tenderly supporting the boyish head 
onherarm. ‘Nev’ mind, Georgie,” she said, cheer- 
fully, “y’aint coughed but twict dis mornin’.” 

“No, mammy,” weakly, and then in a little while 

I again heard them planning 
for the boy to go to the 
country. “An’ I kin go fish- 
in’ and hunt fer squir’ls, 
like Tom Green did las’ sum- 
mer,” Georgie said. 
Two seats in front, 












on the other side of 


the car, was another 

pair that attracted 
my attention. It was two attractive young ladies, 
fashionably dressed, who were going to New York 
for a day’s shopping, I fancied, from their talk and 
manner. They laughed and chatted pleasantly, as 
if no thought of care or sickness ever came into 
their lives. “Butterflies of fashion,” I said to my- 
self, and indulged in a mental picture of their idle, 
self-centred lives, and thought what a contrast they 
presented to the people in front of me. 

As if in refutation of my hasty judgment, one of 
the young ladies at that moment turned her head 
and saw the colored woman and her child. She 
smiled and bowed, said something to her companion, 
then rose, crossed the aisle and with a polite, ‘““May 
I sit here a few minutes?” took the seat beside me. 

She then entered into conversation with the mother 
and Georgie, from which I learned that the negro 
woman was her mother’s laundress. She inquired 
with kindly interest about the little lad’s cough, and 
how he liked the hospital; and as the train rolled 
into Jersey City, I saw her slip a half-dollar into the 
boy’s hand, saying, ‘“‘Buy something nice for your- 
self and your little friends at the hospital.” 

A few minutes more and we were at the station, 
and a hurrying, jostling crowd was pouring through 
the gateways to the ferry-boats. 

Suddenly my attention was arrested by a cry of 
alarm behind me. I turned and saw the colored 
woman supporting poor little Georgie in her arms, 
while a crimson tide of blood flowed from his lips. 

My “butterfly of fashion”—I hope to be forgiven 
for the hasty judgment—was at her side the next 
instant, helpful and sympathetic. 

They laid the little lad on a settee, but nothing 
could be done to check that fatal hemorrhage. 

It had all happened so suddenly and unexpectedly! 
Many persons with sympathetic kindness were ready 
to help, did they but know what to do. But it was 
the young lady who sat beside me and talked with 
the woman and poor little lad, who loosened his 
clothing and wiped the blood-stains from his mouth 
with her own dainty handkerchief. And when the 
doctor, who had been summoned, made his examina- 
tion of the still form and gravely pronounced, “The 
child is dead,” it was she who held the weeping 
mother’s hand and soothed and calmed her grief, 
her own eyes moist from pity. 

She said to her friend, with sweet insistence, 
“You go on to the city. I must remain with poor 
Martha.” Her ready tact and sympathy seemed to 
tell her what needed to be done, and the men and 
women standing about curiously, awed by this piti- 
| ful tragedy in their midst, obeyed her implicitly. 
The ambulance was sent for, and when it came 
| two men entered the station where we were, bearing 
| a plain coffin, and made ready to place the childish 
form in it. With tender thoughtfulness the young 
| lady for a moment pillowed the poor mother’s head 
on her shoulder, to spare her the sad sight. When 
all that was mortal of little Georgie was borne out 
from the station, this young lady, her arm locked in 
that of the sorrowing mother, followed. 

Bless her noble, loving heart! This fashionably 
dressed young lady that morning taught many a per- 
son a lesson of sweet charity and self-forgetfulness. 


Or 





MAKE A COLLECTION.—While you are away from 
home this summer, try to make a collection of some- 
thing. It hardly matters what it is, so long as it 
becomes a daily and interesting occupation. 

You have no idea, until you have tried it, how 
much richer and more enjoyable your vacation will 
become when the days are threaded upon some slight 
but continuous purpose, running through them. 

Do not try to cover too much ground; let your col- 
lection be small but thorough, and well prepared. 
Seaweeds by the seashore; flowers, mosses, woods, 
minerals in the mountains; notes of travel, descrip- 
tions of scenery or people; pencil, crayon, or color 
sketches—any one of these, or of a-dozen other sorts 
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of collections, will not only fill your leisure moments 
delightfully, but prove a valuable and interesting 
record of your summer in the country. 
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For the Companion. 


A NOVEL EXCURSION. 


The West is capable of conceiving bold projects, 
and it also has the pluck and determination to carry 
them right through. Mr. Edward W. Scripps, a 
practical, hard-headed business man, has originated 
a scheme which reflects great credit on him in every 
way. It is nothing less than to send a body of forty 
or fifty workingmen to the Paris Exhibition that 
they may study the machinery and industrial exhib 
its presented by this great Fair. 

One very useful result of the Centennial Exhibi 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876 was to introduce to this 
country new ideas in the matter of invention and 
mechanical applications of force and peculiar and 
useful productions. The workmen who visited the 
great show were not slow to see the advantages pre- 
sented by other methods than those with which 
they were familiar, and to their trained minds it 
wis an easy thing to assimilate, and afterwards re- 
produce, anything in their respective 
handicrafts which promised better 
results or more facile methods. 

The object of this excursion of 
workingmen to Europe is precisely 
that they may gather such profit as a 
careful examination of their brother- 
workers’ ways of doing things, and 
a careful comparison with their own, 
may bestow upon them. 

The expenses of the whole party 

will be defrayed by Mr. Scripps and 
one or two gentlemen who are in- 
terested with him in this plan. None 
but real workingmen will be ad- 
mitted fo the body. They must be 
practical fellows, with a mastery of 
their respective handicrafts. That 
some idea may be had of the trades 
represented by the party, the follow- 
ing handicraftsmen in the party may 
be mentioned: Carpenter, stone- 
mason, stone-cutter, brick-layer, marble -cutter, 
| architectural iron-worker, planing mill-hand, printer, 
| lithographer, tanner, cooper, shoe-laster, shoe-cutter, 
cigar-maker, wood-carver, cabinet-maker, tailor 
(cutter), carriage blacksmith, carriage wood-worker, 
; carriage painter or trimmer, house-painter, mill- 
wright, iron-worker (roller), iron-worker (puddier), 
paper-mill worker, machinist, iron-moulder, stove- 
|moulder, saw-maker, edge-tool maker, general 
blacksmith, brass moulder, brass finisher, safe- 
maker (sheet-iron worker), locksmith, locomotive 
engineer, locomotive fireman, gunsmith or heavy 
ordnance mechanic, and glass-blower. 

There is quite a list of workers in the mechanical 
and industrial arts! They will set sail on the 24th 
of July. A number of writers will accompany them, 
as well as artists and photographers, so that every 
provision has been made for deriving all the profit 
possible from this big trip by a thorough, careful 
record of all its important points. 

The party will probably “do” the Paris Exhibi- 
tion more thoroughly than any other half-hundred 
people who will visit it. A New York journalist 
who is full of practical information, and who has 
the warmest interest in the condition and improve- 
ment of the working classes, is the advance agent of 
the party. 

He sailed from New York on June 8th. He is go. 

ing over the whole route which the party is to cover, 
| and make all preparations for their reception. Then 
| he will meet them on their arrival, and convey the 
| Workers through the different cities, and see that 
| every possible advantage is given them for the per 
| fect accomplishment of their object. 
Beside the exhibition, which will be a little world 
| of inquiry in itself, there are several other places 
mapped out on the itinerary of the travelling work- 
ingmen. Thus they will visit the immense ship- 
yards of Glasgow and study the way in which the 
workmen build, how much time is given to labor in 
the day, what wages are received, and the social and 
moral condition of the workers. For the scheme 
| does not embrace merely the physical side of the 
| industry under consideration, but it is also intended 
to study the conditions of life of the different workers 
in the several European countries visited, and to 
grasp the relations which subsist between employ- 
ers and employed. 

At Rheims they will make a careful investigation 
into the production of the sparkling vintage of 
Champagne, following all the details with scientific 
interest. They will take a lesson in silk manufact- 
ure at Lyons, and in Geneva the skilful manipula- 
tions of the Swiss watchmakers will engross their 
careful attention. 

The enormous Krupp Iron Works at Essen will 
come next, where five thousand workmen are em- 
ployed in casting and making the immense guns 
which are turned out there. Possibly the Prussian 
Government may not allow them too close a study 
of the way in which the cannon are constructed. 

The workmen will write letters giving an exact 
technical description of the different works that 
they see, and the difference between the European 
and American methods in the same industries. 

These other points will also call for note in all the 
places which they may visit. They will examine 
into the financial condition of the workmen, 
what relation there is between hours of work, cost 
of provision, houses, and the expenses of living, 
and the wages that are paid. Also what means are 
supplied for learning trades, how long apprentices 
have to serve before they become master-workmen, 
and what they receive during their apprenticeship. 

They will examine the industrial schools and see 
how much they contribute to the value of the work- 
ers. The hygienic conditions of factories where 
numbers are employed will also be considered, and 
one point which will engage the interest of these 
American laborers will be to find out how their 
Continental brothers are affected on the subject of 
strikes, and what redress is possible where wages 
are notably inadequate to the work obtained. 

The educational value of such atrip cannot be 
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properly estimated. Most of these workingmen are 
o* a class and financial condition which would make | 
tis European visit an impossibility had they to de- 
fray their own expenses. But through the liberality | 
of a large-minded man, these good, hard-working | 
en are permitted a healthful and most valuable | 
trip, from which they cannot but derive immense 
ndvantage. | 
It will not be all work, of course. The sights and 
wonders of the Old World, the charms of varied 
scenes, and the excitement of seeing new and differ- | 
ent peoples, will be a source of the keenest pleasure. 
‘here is no doubt but that Mr. Scripps has done good 
work which will not only entitle him to the grati- | 
tude of its immediate beneficiaries, but also will | 
secure him the hearty approbation of all large- 
minded men. Good luck to the workingmen’s ex- | 
cursion! JOHN J. a BECKET. 





——_+or— 


PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 


In more than one-half of the United States from 
ten to twenty per cent. of all deaths are duc to pul- 
monary phthisis, a fact which emphasizes most 
strongly the importance of the proper care of the 
lungs. 

Living over a moist soil is more prejudicial to the 
lungs than is breathing a humid atmosphere. There- 
fore a dwelling should be built on a sandy or well- 
drained soil, and where the sun can warm and dry 
the surface of the ground. One should sleep in the 
second story, since, if there be any soil moisture, | 
the ground floor is sure to be affected by it. 

In taking the census of 1880 in Northern Georgia, 
the enumerators found no instance where a death 
had occurred from consumption in any house on the 
south side of a mountain. This is a significant fact, 
showing, as it does, that in that region, at least, such 
a situation insures immunity from phthisis. 

Of all modes of exercise, the climbing of hills, 
especially with a staff in each hand to assist the 
climber, is probably the best for strengthening the 
function of respiration and increasing the lung 
capacity. Horseback riding is excellent. Sydenham 
referred to it as a specific in phthisis. Walking, 
rowing, and the study of singing and elocution are 
all valuable, since these exercises tend to strengthen 
the lungs. 

The most prolific source of fatal pulmonary disease 
is the impurity of the air in our homes, shops 
and offices. All apartments should have a continuous 
supply of pure air, and each individual should have 
from one thousand to twelve hundred cubic feet of 
air from which to draw his supply. Death fron. 
phthisis is sure to follow the continued inhalation 
of an atmosphere adulterated with air exhaled by 
others. 

In a Southern city five criminals were successively 
incarcerated in a cell so situated that the exhala- 
tions from other prisoners filtered down into their 
cell. These prisoners, one after another, died of 
phthisis before the day set for their execution had 
arrived. Thus they were put out of the way, but 
not as the law intended. 

All occupations which permit of much out-of-door 
exercise tend toward immunity from pulmonary 
disease. All employments which necessitate remain- 
ing indoors are prejudicial, especially where one is 
obliged to inhale air laden with mineral or metallic 
dust. 

Thus ministers, gardeners, nurserymen, farmers 
and ship-builders are not as liable to acquire phthisis 
as are printers, knife-grinders, varnishers and stone- 
cutters. And stone-cutters who’ work in the open 
air live twice as long as those who work indoors. A 
plough-grinder told the writer that he was the only 
one living of thirteen who started to work together 
twelve years ago, the rest having died of consump- 
tion, while he himself had only prolonged his life 
by careful attention to well-known laws of hygiene. 

In addition to living in a suitable dwelling in a 
healthful situation, taking proper exercise out of 
doors, paying attention to the ventilation of rooms, 
and following a healthful occupation, one should 
cat a proper amount of nourishing food, dress 
warmly, bathe frequently, and avoid all excesses of 
whatever nature, if he would have healthy lungs. 


| 


ee 
WISE FATHER. 


An absent-minded city man, used to paying five- 
cent fares on the street-cars, went on a short railroad 
journey. He took out five cents for his fare, instead 
of his dollar ticket, and sat looking out of the win- 
dow, absorbed in thought, when the conductor came 
along, calling, ‘Tickets, please!” 

Without turning his head, the passenger proffered 
his five-cent piece. 

“Ticket, sir!” said the conductor, sharply. 

The passenger gazed at him blankly for an instant; 
then, recognizing his blunder, he muttered, “Ah, 
absent-minded again!” and politely began fumbling 
his hat-band for the receipt-check which the con- 
ductor held ready to give him in return for the ticket, 
still untouched in his pocket. 

But this man was not nearly so absent-minded as 
the Bostonian who met his own son down town, 
took off his hat in response to the young man’s 
greeting, passed on in abstraction, and said at his 

linner table that night: 

“A young fellow down on Milk Street laughed at 


ue to-day when I answered his bow, and for the life | 


‘f me I can’t think who it could have been, though 
his face did seem familiar.” 


~Or 
WELL-REASONED. 


Mamma and papa may be equally loved, but the 
‘east thoughtful of children do not fail to notice that 
they have different characteristics. Two little girls 
Ww on one day eating berries from a bush, and one 
said: 

“Shut your eyes, and open your mouth, and play 
you’re a little birdie.” So the other one obediently 


put back her head, stretched her mouth wide, and 
received in it a big berry. 
“Thank you, papa robin,” said she. 
‘How do you know ’twasn’t a mamma robin?” 
asked the one who had played parent bird. 
Oh, ’cause you dropped it way down my throat,” 
Was the reply. 
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The figures upon the dial of the STANDARD 
METALLIC THERMOMETER are so large and distinct, 
they can be seen clearly from all parts of the room.[ Adv, 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


BABY WORLD. 


When a mother is unable to nurse her child. 
ure and dical skill d d a substitute 








, na | 
that | 





shall as closely as possible resemble the mother’s | 


milk—not only in composition, but in the entire ab- 
sence of all drugs or stimulants, like opium, malt | 
or alcohol! 

NESTLE’S MILK FOOD complies with the 
above requirements. IT CONTAINS NOTHIN: 
BUT MILK, BREAD-CRUST AND ENOUG]?:! 
SUGAR TO SWEETEN. If NESTLE’S FOO! | 
is used during the heated term, the result wili b: | 
the saving of infants’ lives, which would otherwisz | 
succumb to the heat. Consult your physician. 

Send for Sample and pamphlet to | 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 18 College Place, N.Y. 
For 


MOSQUITO BITES 


and SUNBURN 


Bathe with 


POND’S EXTRACT, 


There is nothing its equal for relieving the sore- | 
ness, itching or burning, reducing the inflamma- 
tion, taking out the redness and poison, quickly 
bringing the skin to its natural color. 

BEWARE of imposition. Take POND’S EX- 
TRACT only. See landscape trade-mark on BUFF 
wrapper. Sold only in our own bottles. All drug- 





Our new, beautiful little book, “Choice Selections 
from Mother Goose’s Melodies, for Young and Old,” 
| with 14 full-page original illustrations, mailed free 

to any address, sent to 


Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


SIZE, 3 x 5 IN. 

















CLEANSING, 
E INVIGORATING, 

s 

: STRENGTHENING, 
ba 

= UIETING 

sy 

3 TO THE NERVES. | 
: 


All goods sent 
prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 








PRICE-LIST. 
Rubber Toilet Brush, ee a 
5A and Brush (size 3x1% in.). 
Blacking Dauber, ° 
Ink and Pencil Eraser, 
Tooth Brush, No. 1, 
Tooth Brush, No. 2, . 

A LOVER of a good bath will readily appreciate 
the refreshing effect after using one of our Patent 
Rubber Bath Brushes. In using the brush, the 
flexible back enables it to conform to the hand of 
the user and also to the IRREGULARITIES of the 
BODY, the FLAT ended teeth presenting a large 
extent of FRICTION SURFACE, and by their com- 
pact arrangement enable water, PARTICULARLY | 
SOAPY WATER, to be RETAINED. As a flesh | 
brush it is proving of inestimable value. Many | 
suffering from pain have been relieved. Many 
who are suffering from nervous troubles have 
been soothed by using it. Why? Simply because 
it performs the true ‘‘Massage”’ Treatment, CAUS- 
ING the MUSCLES to RELAX, and, while EXER- 
CISING them THOROUGHLY, CIRCULATING THE 
BLOOD. 

GENTLEMEN :—Unsolicited I wish to say a word in 
favor of your Bath and Flesh Brush, as well as of the 
Shampoo Brush, hoping that it may come to the notice 
of some of my aquaintances. Aside from their superior 
value for cleansing ong I consider them of great 
use, in that they give thorough “massage” and so act 
through the circulation as a healing agent. 

espectfully yours, WALTER C. BROOKS, 
‘OF W. C. B. & Co., 6 Union St., Boston. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., Mfrs., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


HIRES 


25¢ HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


. 
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“ 
“ 
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| pared, there is constant economy in its 
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BLACKHEADS, RED, ROUGH, AND OILY 
Skin, ROUGHNESS AND REDNESS OF THE 
HANDs, CHAPS AND FissureS, SHAPELESS 
NaILs AND PAINFUL FINGER ENDs, PRE- 


VENTED AND CURED BY THAT GREATEST OF ALL 
SKIN PURIFIERS AND BEAUTIFIERS THE 


CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for 
the Toilet and without a rival for the Nursery. Pro- 
duces the loveliest, whitest, clearest skin and softest 
hands. Lessens tan, freckles, and discolorations, and 
7, prevents irritation and inflammation of the skin and 
Yy scalp of children and infants. 
YY, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 
Vy, Ui prisingly effective. Guaranteed of the highest 
Z purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of 
Massachusetts. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign and 
_ domestic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 illustrations, 300 Skin, Scalp,and Blood Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Boston, U.8. A. 


COMPANION. __ 




















Absolutely pure, 


| AMATEUR © 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


_ Do you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
now, and many _ enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 

MONEY right and left where 
eS 
there 1s no local photographer. 

It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everythin 

lain. Printed instructions. 

OOK, “ How to make Photo- 

raphs,” and_ illustrated cata- 
ogue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO,, 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Lightning’s Flash ! 


During the past year the Harvard Photograph 
Outfit has produced a large number of pictures which 
were wonderfully fine in detail and finish. But the 


ACKAGES 
of ‘‘Cerea- 
line Flakes” 
nty 
cents each 
may be used 
until there is 
not left in 
7| them one 
" flake. Dishes 
7’ of it may be 

made after the 
family is seated at 
the breakfast 
table. If more is wanted 
it can be prepared at 
once. If too much is 
served, it can be added 
to flour in making bread. 
And so in all the hundreds of ways in 
which ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes” may be pre- 








use. 


The Cerealine Cook Book and a Pamphlet on 
Cereal Foods, illustrated with Indian pictures by 
a well-known artist, will be sent free to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage 
to the CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. 








ARE 


Makers, the largest 
manuf’urers of Shoe 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 





SHOES 


oo 

the insideo the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 

HOW Insured? 
By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom. 
panies the shoes. 





INSURED: | 
latest triumph of the Harvard Camera has been 
the photographing of a flash of lightning. 

| 

| 


Special Offer. 
For the best photograph of a lightning flash, taken 
| with the Harvard Camera, we will give a Photograph 
Outtit valued at $9.00. For the second best photograph 
we will give a Photograph Outfit valued at $5.00. Pic- 
tures sent in competition must be forwarded to us pre- 
vious to Sept. 15, 1889. 
See our April “Premium List” for ten other liberal 
offers of Prizes for photographic work. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insure 5 to the wearer of these 


shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
es, an , Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
JSinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 


| Sample Photographs. 


We have made it possible for every interested person 

to see a photograph which was actually taken by a boy 

| With this Outfit. If you will send us five cents in stamps, 
we will send you by mail such a photograph. 


Signed. 





ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THISPACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


aati Dee” 
Root 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRYIT. 


OO VHA 

















Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 





These Sample Photographs were taken by boys in 
various parts of the country. Some of them are photo- 
graphs of landscapes, others are views of buildings, 
others are interior scenes, while others are photographs 
of people. You will thus, if you so desire, have an 
opportunity to see just what our Harvard Outfit will do 
when in the hands of the amateur. In ordering sample, 
state which style of picture you wish. 


| 4. RL 


WHAT INSURED ? — 7%e Elastic Gore. 











Gerinking. SUCH jerk Better. AG off 
y " it Better. r Re 
| AGAINST > Femiie Above. sqors ] Feel Bete erence 
oseniiser a” Last Longer. The price of this improved Outfit is only $1.75. Possi- 


bly at some future day you may wish to own a larger 
Outfit. We make this offer. With each Harvard Outfit 
sent out from this date we shall send a Rebate Card for 
$1.75. If at any future time you choose to purchase of 
us a $9 or $15 Outfit, the rebate card will be taken by us 
as $1.75 toward the price of the Outfit. 

Price of Complete Harvard Outfit only $1.75. Post- 
age and packing, 40 cts. additional, or can be sent by 
express, not paid, which in many cases will be cheaper. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” Boston, Mass. 


EVERY shoe dealer can 
WHERE Sold 2 ining Insured Hub Gore é 
youinsist. They cost no more. Some dealers 
will coax you to buy imitations on which they 
make extra profit. Look out for such ‘* dodges.” 
Refuse positively any Congress Shoes without 
the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 

We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of 
good shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers 
sell them. If your dealer won’t supply you, 
write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 


























For the Companion. 


HOW TO FIT UP A BOY’S WORKSHOP. 


Every boy ought to know how to drive a nail and 
saw a board. Somewhere in connection with every 
well-ordered home there should be a workshop of 
some sort. An article could easily be written treat- 
ing exclusiyely of the advantages accruing from even 
a slight dexterity in the use of a few tools, and it 
could easily be shown that these advantages are by 
no means confined to artisans, but that professional 
men and men of affairs find healthful exercise, 
pleasant diversion, and mental discipline ‘“‘over the 
bench.” 

But omitting all that, we start now with the pos- 
tulate that a boy ought to have a workshop, and the 
only question for present consideration is how it 
should be fitted up. 

As the chief purpose of a boy’s workshop is rather 
to give the boy plenty of congenial work than for 
the sake of the work the boy will de, the more of the 
work of fitting up the shop that is left to the boy the 
better. We put four “‘works” in that sentence, and 
we are gladof it. Happiness depends almost wholly 
on occupation. Professor Albert Hopkins once gave 
as his idea of happiness, “right activity.” 

If a boy is going to make a collection of postage- 
stamps, and you want to spoil all his true pleasure, 
give him a patent album, a set of the catalogues of 
all the dealers in the world, a thousand dollars to 
spend, and a clerk to write his letters and classify 
and paste in his stamps. 

If you want to spoil a boy’s interest in trouting, 
buy him a thirty-dollar rod, a dozen well-stocked 
fly-books, and send him off on an expensive journey. 
The fellow that gets the most fun out of fishing is 
the one who gets up in the morning before the sun, 
digs a cinnamon-box full of worms behind the barn, 
cuts a little pole from that clump of delicate birches 
on the hillside, and tramps off mile after mile along 
a jolly New England brook, using his pocket for a 
cracker-basket, and stringing his trout on a willow 
stick. 

This has to do with the question of fitting up a 
boy’s workshop. If you want to fix the boy so that 
he will never do any work, put him into a fine room 
and have a carpenter make for him an elaborate 
bench; give him a complete ‘‘kit’’ of tools, and let 
the carpenter make all the cases and devices neces- 
sary to keep them in. 

The trouble with this method is that it takes all 
personality and all individual interest out of the work 
before you are ready to begin. Of eourse it saves 
you the trouble of lending yourself to your boy, and 
it is for you the easiest way, perhaps, to get the 
matter off your hands; but it is like a uniform use 
of checks for Christmas presents. 

The first requisite is a good room, well lighted, not 
too much exposed to heat in summer, and, if possi- 
ble, capable of safe warming in winter. 

Next, we must have a few tools ;—and let them be 
of the best. They may be bought as a set in a 
chest; but it is much better to seleet them one by 
one with the friendly advice of some good workman. 
They may be thus selected and stowed in a chest 
specially made for them, and then presented to the 
boy who is to use them: but a much better way is to 
get the boy interested in their selection, and let him 
accompany you and the workman and assist in their 
purchase. 

No father is so wealthy, so famous, or so busy that 
he can afford to delegate to any one else the larger 
share in the interests of his son. Affection is 
largely dependent on the sharing of common inter- 
ests; and sinee the child is not able to understand 
his father’s business, it becomes necessary for the 
father to keep himself always personally interested 
ip the pleasures and small businesses of his child. 

We must have a hammer. This tool needs careful 
selection, as do the more expensive cutting tools. 
Its weight must be adapted to the strength of the 
workman; it must have a well-shaped, straight- 
grained handle, firmly fastened to the head, which 
should be of good steel. I mention this as many 
have an idea that anything will do to pound with. 
For a combined pounder and cutter we shall need, 
of course, a hatchet. 

Three saws will doto begin with. A cross-cut saw, 
which is one of the most important tools in the 
shop, and which requires much care in its selection 
and more in its use; a “rip” saw, used in sawing 
boards lengthwise, and a mitre saw, for making 
clean, narrow cuts. It will be well to add a fret-saw. 

A brace and its accompanying bits will follow. 
Probably none larger than an inch will be needed; 
but it is good economy to have all the smaller sizes. 
Among the pet tools of the carpenter must be 
reckoned the chisel. There slfould be at least three 
of them having widths of an inch, half-inch and 
quarter-inch. A set of curved chisels or “gouges” 
should accompany them and, of course, a strong 
mallet. Both chisels and gouges should have 
handles fitting into sockets in the shafts of the 
cutting parts. For measuring and testing our work 
we will procure a two-foot rule, a square, try-square, 
guage and a pair of dividers. 

Three planes will answer the needs of our young 
workman. These are a “jack-plane,” for the rougher 
work of rapidly reducing the surface of the wood; 
a smoothing plane, for finishing the work and for 
planing the ends of boards across the grain; and the 
“joiner,” which is a long plane used for rendering 
the edges of the wood true, so that nice joints can be 
made. 

Add to these tools a good supply of brad-awls, a 
scratch-awl, a screw-driver, lead-pencil, and above 
all, a good knife, and we have enough to set up 
with. 

As everything depends upon the care which the 
tools receive, and as the construction of a good box 


| to hold the outfit. 











is not within the power of a tyro, it is well to pro- 
cure a strong chest fitted with a few compartments 
The chest should be twice as 
large as seems at present necessary, that it may hold 
the new tools that will gradually be added. 

The next thing in order is the bench. This the 


boy should be encouraged and agsisted to construct | __— 
We advise him to take much pains with 


for himself. 
it. His future comfort depends largely upon it. 

Visit the shop of the best carpenter in your town 
and study the bench he has made for himself. 
Notice how he has selected well-seasoned stuff, 
“clear,” straight-grained and well-dressed. Observe 
how firmly it is put together and braced, that it may 
stand all kinds of strains without becoming shaky. 
Be sure to make it of a height suited to your stature, 
a trifle too high for you if anything, as you are 
growing rapidly. 

Give particular attention to the devices, at the 
left-hand end as you face it, for holding the end of a 
board to be planed; and also study carefully the 
attachment of the wooden vise or “bench-screw.” 
The first test of your ingenuity will be found in the 


way this bench-screw operates after you get it at- | 


tached to your new bench. If it opens in response 
to the revolving handle with a smooth, steady 
motion, and then at your pleasure closes upon your 
board with a calm but unrelenting grip, you may 
toss up your cap and cry “Victory!” 

The first one I set up didn’t work that way, but 
opened in an uncertain, haggling manner, like an 
obdurate bureau-drawer, and when it was screwed 
up as tight as possible had a way of suddenly relax- 
ing its hold and letting the board down at the most 
inconvenient moment. This screw I did not include 
in the list of tools proper, but it is almost as neces- 
sary as any of them, as also are a grindstone and an 
oilstone for sharpening your steel, and a large tough 
block on which to rest whatever you wish to dress 
with the hatchet. 

I have intentionally omitted the turning-lathe and 
the foot-power scroll-saw, believing that they belong, 
if anywhere, to a later stage in the young workman’s 
career. Space is lacking at this time to give detailed 
directions for making such simple articles as are 
suited to a beginner’s capacity, but, as a rule, it is 
better to begin by repairing broken articles than by 
attempting to make new ones; and after a little 
insight into methods of construction has thus been 
acquired, it is best to make articles of use about the 
hoase, rather than the merely ornamental knick- 
knackery. HARLAN H. BALLARD. 





“Write HubG Gore Makers ,Boston, asking what shoe 
dealers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[ Adv. 


—_—__@—__—_ 

**IT have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JoSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. [Ade, 











¥- LADY should use Raven Gloss Shoe Dress- 
y it. Gives a natural finish; not varnish. 


= a a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
Lines not under horses’ feet. W rite Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
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ux 476, Cincinnati, O. 


village. Write, Home Library Co., 
tee ALL SOLDIERS 
; pay, ete. 
coum ick 


PENSIONS "ote 
2d-Hand ta "Cycles, 


and every Am. make new at lowest prices. 
Easy payments with no extracharge. Send for | 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, Jil. | 


re BICYCLES 
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E.C.M 
Will be found oe for 
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and Sh pak mplal > 
'B) med or adults. 
medicine but will Fs .. 
and sustain life when everything 
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_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Are You Going Abroad this Summer ? 


Get_a book of Cheques, of Cheque Bank of Lon- 
don. They can be cashed anywhere thro apo England 
and the continent with no loss of time and free of com- 
mission. Cheaper than letters of credit and much more 
convenient. Send for full particulars. 


E. J. Matthews & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 4¢ minute. 

Made in #2 the usual time. 

Put on in 4g the usual time. 

Special chance given one 
every town. 

715 ashington St., Boston. 


ee ot Mossnan ts is gro 


ing mo: id! 

city of its itgeine A uke ad any 

States. The country oa 
cent to the city is the richest gold and si! 
gion in the world; tributary to itare the fertile val 
of the Missouri,Prick] y Pear and Sun Rivers.Mining ‘Cols 
pay out $650, 000 in wages query month; real estate is ed. 





tailor in 














| CRAMPS 


vancing in an rapidly. We inake investments of large 
and smal! amounts, in realestate and mortgage loans. Cor- 
respondence invited. Address Steele & Co,, Helena, Montana, 


“PARTED BANG” made ot 
natural Curly Hair guaranteed 
becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, 
with preparation, $2; Hair 
Goods, Cosmetics, ete. Sent C. O. 
D. anywhere. Send to the man- 
ufacturer for illustrated _price- 
lists. E. BURNHAM, Chicago. 




















' 
th th, tough leads. 
| If your tthe. does not keepthem,m mention Vouth’s Com- 


led for 





fenton and send 16c. i. stamps to Jo 
Co., Jersey City,N.J., for 


SEAMLESS STOCKINET I DRESS SHIELD. 


WATERPROOF ro ODORLESS, 
Saves your Dress. 
Mate, under U. S. Patents, 


—_ Dixon | Crucible 


wol 








Nov. 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. x. - ngland and France. 
If your dealer does not keep 


them send 3 cents for a pair. 


Columbia | Rather Se _Mantrs., 


j NG t = E 
AND 
COLICS. evel 


_Imitations z are Offered but are Worthless. 


TH E ONLY GENUINE ‘Ss 
, 
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UALLED for CEMENTINGC a 
eae paper, r= rs —— TK + 


(SHADE BY THE AWAR RA TP Kees 








qugtstas. 1622. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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libraries. We want a representative in every | 





ein amentCo. 2 <—s 





Sample 2ocstamps — 
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WILL 1 NEVER 
BREAK OR ROLL UP 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


ee 


ATENTED FEB. 19, 1889. 


The Vacuum Tipped Arrow 


with Gun or pall and Target for 
HOME AMUSEMENT. 
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JULY 25, 1889. 





Pulverized sugar is almost always lumpy 
Before using it for sweetening fresh berries 


sliced peaches, oranges, pine-apples and other 
fruits, it should be rubbed through a Hunter 
Sifter. Sugar of this sort always should be 
sifted. 
The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
ifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
pak bp which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 
THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
CoviINeToN, Ky. 


TRIUMPH Meppma 
Self-Wringing Mop. 


Lightens woman's labor. 
No more chapped hands or 
— backs. Saves time = 

not touc 
pa bottingwatercanbe used 
also soda potash, lye, etc. Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorbs water likea 
sponge. erful, labor- 
saving invention. Over 600,000 
seld, Sells at sight. No 2xperience 
necessary, our own methods of 
selling assure success. Exclusive 
territory. Factory located in N. H. 
Supply depots at important centres. 
Orders filled from nearest depot. 
Liberal terms. [Illustrated circu- jg) 
lars free. LLIOTT & LOW fii 
MANFG. CO., General Supply 
Office, 115 Pubiie $4., Cleveland, 0. * 


RACES! 
Our stop watch is adapted 
for the accurate timing of all 
races. 










oat time-keeper as weli 
er. 


“SOLID NICKEL CASE, $7.00. 
GOLD PLATED, Acid Proof, 9.00. 
On receipt ‘of price, we will 
> free of charge, to any 
of the United States or 
anada, or on receipt of 50 cts. 
to ro-eM express charges, 
= ship C. O. D., with privi- 
lege of examination. 
We guarantee our Watches in 
every particular. 
Ber sale by all jewellers, or send stamp for Illustrated 
ogue of our full line of low-priced watches. 


‘thet Watch Co., 


Salesrooms, 234 & 235 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 





Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Bazaar, 


to all readers in consideration of 
one or two hours’ easy and suc- 
cessful work. Address for 30 days 


DR. SCOTT, 
842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Remember, “First Come, First Served,” 
so write quickly if you want them. 











Pleases everybody. For sale Bc all dealers 
else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. Mailed for 75 cents. LASTIC T MPANY, 
Bf Tae TO-et, Pant Siren. | ==*=¥=== so Meats, ose Kase 
on 16, Sold Everywhere. 
P \ Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 


(By mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
imperia) | Self-inking. Stamp io? Brtor gf oil 


ubber, 15 
anything. 
< uber StampOo, New Havens Conn 
u r Stam 5 
1pCo. ew Mover. Sor Gonn 


 REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR, 
Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 
Sold Eve here. “ y mail, 10c. 
HistWaibington st. Boston” 
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THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE 








PANT- -STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 


taking out wrinkles and ba; Lem at tLe knees. For 6 cts. 

additional, if mention is ade of of this pa = we wit 

send full line of samples of a mp othin pane 

eRe and full directions. ANTS 
MPANY, 34 Hawley Bireet> Boa 





DAISY PLY KILLER. 


Kills em by the Million. 


Neat, Clean & Ornamental. 


Great success last season. 
Sold by the trade generally, 
or send 2 cts. for sample to 


MOORE & KIBLER, 


320 and 322 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A $5 BOOK for 25c. 


ee Ba MANUAL 
L ASSISTANT, is the 

ng po eg ro ever issued, and 
contains Calculations, Processes, Trade 
fy Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, Business 
Forms. in every Occupation, from the 
8 Household to the Manufactory. Also, 
wal important Political Facts, Interest 
ages Tables, and altogether near- 

+ &@ million items of interest to all 
jane classes. If you want to know Ee thing 
fH ofimportance, this book will tell it. 
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S It con- 
" sone tains 250 es,and is bound in lim 
ae 25° eloth, rice $5 ets.; heavy silk cloth, 
cents. $10 a 7 ae wide- awake agents. Sold by "all 
booksellers, my mailed on ath sty of peice by J. S. OGILVIE 
Pus.isuen, 57 Rose Srasst, New Yori 
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Me UNEQUALLED| 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 
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SUPERB! 


All who love the beautiful must watch with 
admiration the clear twilight of early morning, 
especially at that enchanting period when the sun 
is throwing a tinge of red on a sky of 


TRANSPARENT WHITENESS. 


_ Such loveliness can find no counterpart except 
in the radiant bloom which the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


imparts to the complexion of every young lady 
who uses it. This 


PEERLESS PURIFIER 


removes every possible blemish from the 
skin, and makes the plainest face 


PERFECTLY FASCINATING. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


Glenn’s Soap will mane en by ~~ for 30 ota. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, , & - 
u ban 


RITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 
Street, New York City. 
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sPerssL vas 
DELIVERY. 


We retail at the lowest 
wholesale factory prices. 
Send o> for etalogee. 


unve Mr 
UBURG MF&. Co., 
143 sae Philada., Pa. 









